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Abstract 

The article provides a survey of the content of Balliol College 63, with special attention 
to the questions of Gerard of Siena. It establishes that many of the texts in the first half 
of the manuscript (ff. lr-88v) are pre-edited versions written at Paris in the 1317-1321 
period. To illustrate that point, Gerard of Siena’s question on whether the articles of 
faith are the principles of theology is edited in the appendices in its pre-edited (Balliol 
63) and final form as edited by Gerard in the 1320s. 
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Balliol College Oxford cod. 63 has attracted the attention of scholars of medi¬ 
eval philosophy and theology for more than a century, largely because of the 
questions of Peter Auriol and Thomas Wylton contained in it. 1 The most 
recent advances in our knowledge of this manuscript have been devoted to 
those very questions, some of which were edited by Lauge Nielsen in Vivarium 
not long ago. 2 Yet the manuscript has a rich array of other texts worthy of 


* } I am indebted to Penelope Bulloch of Balliol College Oxford for allowing me frequent visits 
to study Balliol 63 and several other manuscripts in that collection. I would also like to thank 
David Pavelich in Special Collections at the University of Chicago Library, Gregory Pass of the 
Vatican Film Library in St. Louis, and the staff of the Biblioteca Angelica in Rome for granting 
me access to the other manuscripts used in this study. 

1} N. Valois, “Pierre Auriol, frere mineur,” in Histoire litteraire de la France , 33 (1906), 479-528, 
at 502, 507-508; A. Maier, Ausgehendes Mittelalter, vol. I (Rome, 1964), pp. 15, 92; B. Nardi, 
Studi su Pietro Pomponazzi (Florence, 1965), pp. 340-48. 

2) L. O. Nielsen, “The Debate between Peter Auriol and Thomas Wylton on Theology and 
Virtue,” Vivarium , 38 (2000), 35-98. 
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study. A few of them, such as John of Lanas Questiones de anima and Diony¬ 
sius de Burgos opening question from his commentary on the Sentences , are so 
identified in the manuscript but remain largely unstudied. Many other texts 
are anonymous. 3 Work on the manuscript has been slowed and at times dis¬ 
couraged by the difficulty in deciphering the small scribal hand, much of it 
faded and tightly packed in its double-column format. The significance of the 
contents already identified and the possibility of uncovering additional trea¬ 
sures has kept it in the sights of numerous scholars across the years. 

The first detailed description of the manuscript was provided by Henry 
Octavius Coxe in his catalogue of manuscripts in Oxford colleges. 4 Among 
the twenty-two items he noted, including the questions by Auriol and Wyl- 
ton, Coxe listed works and authors so identified in the manuscript, such as 
Dionysius de Burgo, John of Lana, Giles of Rome, John Beverley, and what he 
thought was a work authored by William Woodford, as well as the names of 
authors cited in those and in other works that were anonymous. He even 
offered a guess as to the identity of the author of a group of questions (60r- 
66r) attributed in the margin to ‘Ger’, which he thought might belong to 
Gerson or Gerard of Siena. 

Unfortunately, his conjectures were passed over in silence by later scholars. 
Victorin Doucet noted that the first question in that group, “Utrum deus sub 
absoluta ratione deitatis sit subiectum in theologia,” has an almost identical 
title as a question in the last part of Amiens 234, which also contains a ques¬ 
tion attributed to Gerard of St. Victor. 5 Consequently Doucet rejected Bar- 


3) F. Stegmiiller, Repertorium Commentariorum in Sententias Petri Lombardi (Wurzburg, 1947), 
pp. 481-82, included six groups of anonymous questions (nn. 1196-1200, and 1199.1), some of 
which can now be matched with authors. 

4) H. Coxe, Catalogus codicum mss., qui in collegiis aulisque Oxoniensibus hodie adservantur , vol. I, 
section: Catalogus codicum mss. Collegii Balliolensis (Oxford, 1852; repr. 1972), pp. 16-17. 

5) V. Doucet, Commentaires sur les Sentences. Supplement au Repertoire de M. Frederic Stegmueller 
(Firenze-Quaracchi, 1954, reprinted from Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, 47 (1954), 66- 
170, 400-427), p. 33: “Le rapprochement du ms. Balliol et de celui d’Amiens, oil Ton retrouve, 
semble-t-il, la meme question sur l’objet de la theologie, invite plutot a voir dans ces fragments 
des extraits du Commentaire de Gerard de S. Victor. Ce rapprochement est du moins interessant 
et meritait d’etre signale.” For a description of the Amiens manuscript see E. Coyecque, Catalo¬ 
gue General des Manuscrits des Bibliotheques Publiques de France. Departements , tom. 19: Amiens 
(Paris, 1893), pp. 114-15; the manuscript today is shelved under D.234. The question in Amiens 
D.234, “utrum deus sub absoluta ratione sue dietatis et essentie sit subiectum in theologia,” 
begins on fol. 296r (53r in original numbering), and the mention of Gerard of St. Victor occurs 
on 283r (40r), not 282r as in Coyecque and Doucet. 
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tholomaeus Xibertas hypothesis that questions attributed to ‘Gerardus in 
Balliol 63 might belong to the Carmelite master, Gerard of Bologna, and pro¬ 
posed instead that those on 60r-66r belonged to the Parisian theologian, 
Gerard of St. Victor, O.S.A. 6 A closer examination of both Balliol 63 and 
Amiens 234, however, reveals a very different and more complex textual land¬ 
scape. 7 After a century and a half of other proposed candidates, one of Coxe s 
two guesses turned out to be correct. The author of the questions on 60r-66r 
is Gerard of Siena, O.E.S.A. 

In working with the manuscript Konstanty Michalski noted that the ver¬ 
sion of Auriols questions on book II of the Sentences in Balliol 63 was shorter 
than that of the printed text, and was therefore either a primitive redaction or 
a later abbreviation, but probably not an official reportatio . 8 Michalski first 
favored viewing it as a primitive redaction, especially because the manuscript, 
written in the first half of the fourteenth century, also contains a rare exchange 
(“unique en son genre”) between Peter Auriol and Thomas Wylton—the ques¬ 
tions edited by Nielsen. 9 In the end Michalski called it an abbreviation, and 
although he recognized that the exchange occurred when Auriol and Wylton 
were regent masters in theology, he mistakenly located the exchange as taking 
place at Oxford rather than Paris. 

Further work on the manuscript was undertaken by Franz Pelster. In the 
first of three articles he called attention to the fact that many of the texts in the 
first half of the manuscript were by Augustinian Hermits. 10 This was obviously 
true for John of Lana and Dionysius de Burgo San Sepulchro, but Pelster 
ascertained that it was also true for the anonymous questions on ff. 57r-60r 
and 67r-85v. Moreover, he identified the “questio Gerardi in principio tertii” 


6) For the Gerard of Bologna hypothesis, see B. M. Xiberta, De Scriptoribus scholasticis saec. XIV 
exordine Carmelitarum (Louvain, 1931), p. 78, n. 2. Xiberta, however, was referring to two later 
questions in Balliol 63 attributed to Gerard, from a commentary on books III and IV of the 
Sentences , to be discussed below. 

7) On the Amiens manuscript see W. J. Courtenay, “Gerard of St. Victor and Amiens 234,” to 
appear in Bulletin de Philosophic Medieval 31 (2009). 

8) K. Michalski, “Le criticisme et le scepticisme dans la philosophic du XIV siecle,” Bulletin 
de VAcademie Polonaise des Sciences et des Lettres. Classe dhistoire et de philosophic , annee 1925 
(Cracow, 1926), 41-122, at 43; repr. in Michalski, La philosophic au XIV e siecle. Six etudes , ed. 
K. Flasch (Frankfurt, 1969), 67-149, at 70. 

9) See above, note 2. 

10) F. Pelster, “Zur Oberlieferung des Quodlibet und anderer Schriften des Petrus Aureoli 
O.F.M.,” Franciscan Studies , 14 (1954), 392-411, at 395-96, 398-406. 
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on 87v as possibly belonging to Gerard of Siena. In his second article he added 
the possibility that the questions on ff. 60r-66r were also by an Augustinian 
Hermit (but without conjecturing any specific person), and that the Augustin¬ 
ian author of the questions on ff. 67r-85v was English because he cited 
William of Ware and Robert Cowton, whom Pelster believed only taught at 
Oxford, and because Scotus was cited as Duns. 11 This stage of research was 
brought together in a detailed reexamination of the content of the manuscript 
by R.A.B. Mynors, who included a helpful analysis of its quire structure. 12 
Because of the inclusion of texts by John Beverley and Robert Winchelsey in 
the latter part of the manuscript as well as his belief that the early part con¬ 
tained texts by Gerard of St. Victor or Gerard of Bologna, Mynors dated the 
contents of the manuscript to the first two decades of the fourteenth century, 
and the manuscript itself between 1320 and 1350. 

In recent years considerable progress has been made in deciphering the con¬ 
tent of Balliol 63. Through a reexamination of the manuscript John Clark, 
identified Gerard of Siena as the author of the questions on ff. 60r-66r and 
provided a detailed analysis and partial transcription of the questions of the 
Augustinian anonymous on ff. 67r-85v. 13 Lauge Nielsen, in numerous articles, 
has further advanced our knowledge of sections of Balliol 63 and reopened the 
possibility that some of the texts are pre-publication versions of questions 
rather than later abbreviations after publication. 14 


1!) F. Pelster, “Zur ersten Polemik gegen Aureoli: Raymundus Bequini O.P., seine Quastionen 
und sein Correctorium Petri Aureoli, Das Quodlibet des Jacobus de Apamis O.E.S.A.,” Francis¬ 
can Studies , 15 (1955), 30-47, at 31. See also Pelster, “Kleine Beitrage zur Literaturgeschichte der 
Scholastik. Cod. 739 der Stadtbibliothek Toulouse mit teilweise unbekannten Quastionen des 
Thomas von Sutton O.P., Aegidius Romanus und Heinrich von Friemar O.E.S.A.,” Scholastik, 
32 (1957), 247-255. 

12) R. A. B. Mynors, Catalogue of the Manuscripts of Balliol College Oxford (Oxford, 1963), 
pp. 43-49. Drawing on Mynors, Francis Roth, The English Austin Friars, 1249-1538, vol. I (New 
York, 1966), pp. 598-599, highlighted the Augustinian authors in the manuscript. 

13) J. P. H. Clark, “Authorship in Ms. Balliol College, Oxford, 63,” Analecta Augustiniana (hence¬ 
forth AA), 54 (1991), 81-114. 

14) In addition to the article in Vivarium cited above in note 2, see L. O. Nielsen, “The Intelligi¬ 
bility of Faith and the Nature of Theology—Peter Auriol’s Theological Programme,” Studia Theo- 
logica , 53 (1999), 26-39; “Auriols Way with Words. The Genesis of Peter Auriols Commentaries 
on Peter Lombards First and Fourth Books of the Sentences ,” in Mediaeval Commentaries on 
^Sentences of Peter Lombard. Current Research, vol. 1, ed. G. R. Evans (Leiden-Boston-Koln, 
2002), pp. 149-219; “The Quodlibet of Peter Auriol,” in Theological Quodlibeta in the Middle 
Ages. The Fourteenth Century , ed. C. Schabel (Leiden-Boston, 2007), pp. 267-331, at 267-71. 
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In order better to determine the date, context, and character of the texts in 
this manuscript, including those of Auriol and Wylton, we need to expand on 
the codicological approach taken by Coxe, Pelster, Mynors, and Clark. The 
purpose of the present article is to provide a more detailed survey of the con¬ 
tent of the first half of Balliol 63, which once circulated separately from the 
later quires, to identify more of the anonymous authors and those cited, to 
establish the time-frame in which these questions were written and collected, 
and to present evidence that several of the texts included in the manuscript, 
perhaps most, are early, pre-publication versions. It will also be shown that 
many of the authors in the first half of the manuscript were Augustinian Her¬ 
mits, as Pelster noted, that the person who collected the texts was probably an 
English Austin Friar, and that all the texts in the first ten quires of the manu¬ 
script (lr-88v), with the exception of some questions of Giles of Rome on one 
folio and perhaps the questions on ff. 67r-85v, can now be dated to 1317- 
1321 and copied soon thereafter. Before discussing these issues, an overview of 
the structure and content of the manuscript will be useful. 


Balliol 63 

The manuscript once belonged to the private library of William Gray, bishop 
of Ely, and was bequeathed to Balliol College after Grays death in 1478. 
Mynors made a careful analysis of the contents of this manuscript, noting 
missing leaves, which he presumed were cut out because they were blank. 
Mynors recognized that both the double-column portions as well as the sin¬ 
gle-column section (ff. 67r-85v) inserted into that structure were in an Eng¬ 
lish scribal hand. He also noted the high proportion of texts from Augustinian 
Hermits, remarked on earlier by Franz Pelster, pointing to an English Augus¬ 
tinian provenance for the manuscript. 

Quires 1-2 (ff. lr-18v): 

ff. 1 ra-17vb: “Conclusiones mag. Petri Aureoly super secundum Sententia- 
rum,” in a tiny hand in two columns, 
ff. 18r is blank and 18v contains the tabula questionum for Auriols questions. 
Quire 3 (19r-23v): 

ff. 19ra-19va: “Utrum virtus, in quantum virtus, sit ens per accidens” 
(Determinatio of Auriol, later circulated as Quodlibet , q. 11, edited by 
Nielsen, “The Debate,” pp. 63-73). 
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ff. 19va-20rb: “Utrum habitus theologicus sit practicus vel speculative” 
(Thomas Wylton, disputed question, edited by Nielsen, “The Debate,” 
pp. 76-89) 

ff. 20va-21vb: Petrus Aureoli, Questiones quodlibetales 15 

ff 20va-20vb: Auriol, Quodlibet , q. 2: “Utrum actio differat a forma 
agendi tamquam res alia.” 

ff. 21ra-21va: Auriol, Quodlibet , q. 15: “Utrum habitus practicus et spec¬ 
ulative distinguantur ab invicem per esse principium activum et non 
esse principium activum in ipso sciente.” (edited by Nielsen, “The 
Debate,” pp. 90-98) 

ff. 21va-21vb: Auriol, Quodlibet , q. 5: “Utrum sola distinctio rationis 
facta per intellectum sufficiat ad tollendum omnem contradictionem 
in divinis.” 

ff. 21vb: Auriol, Quodlibet , q. 8: “Utrum ad visionem beatificam requi- 
ratur similitudo creata.” 

ff. 22ra-22vb [Stegmixller, Repertorium , nr. 1196]. Top margin of 22ra: 
“Questio super primum Sententiarum.” Text: “Quia supponitur in lec- 
tione quod deus sit subiectum in hac scientia, ideo quero de ratione for- 
mali sub qua deus habeat hie poni subiectum, et est questio ista: Utrum 
deus sit hie subiectum sub alia ratione magis speciali et magis contracta 
quam sit absoluta ratio deitatis. Quod sic, quia absoluta ratio deitatis est 
formaliter infinita; igitur sub ilia non est deus subiectum. Antecedens 
probatur, quia illud est formaliter infinitum, quia omne sibi annexum 
facit infinitum.” Cites favorably the opinion of Giles of Rome, referred 
to in the text as “opinio doctoris.” The text of this question differs from 
the structure and content of a similar question by Gerard of Siena later 
in this manuscript (60ra-60rb), and from the question on the same sub¬ 
ject in Dionysius de Burgo Sancti Sepulchri, Sent. I, Prologue, q 2: 
“Utrum deus sit subiectum sub ratione contracta.” 16 
ff. 23ra: “Utrum viator possit naturaliter pervenire ad cognoscendum omnia 
saluti sue necessaria. Et probatur quod sic, quia activo naturali et passivo 


15) For a discussion of these questions, see Nielsen, “The Debate,” 35-98. 

16) This is the title given by Damasus Trapp, “The Quaestiones of Dionysius de Burgo O.S.A.,” 
Augustinianum , 3 (1963), 63-78, at 64. Dionysius, however, handled that subject in the body of 
quest. 1, and the second question of his prologue in Erfurt, CA 2° 131, 12ra, begins: “Quia in 
questione precedenti dictum est quod deus est subiectum in theologia sub ratione contracta et 
non absoluta, ideo queritur: Utrum hie [deus] sit subiectum sub ratione absoluta, quia prima 
scientia debet habere primum subiectum sub prima ratione; sed theologia est prima scientia; 
ergo etc.” 
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approximates adinvicem et non impeditis sequitur actio. Sed activum res- 
pectu omnis omnes intelligibiles est intellectus agens, et passivum est 
intellectus possibilis, et ista sunt naturaliter in anima, nec sunt impedita; 
igitur respectu cuiuscumque, quia secundum Philosophum, 3 De 
anima _” After three-fourths of a column the text breaks off: “Et secun¬ 

dum hoc possumus loqui de adequatione dupliciter. Uno modo secun¬ 
dum potentiam naturalem, et sic loquendo dico quod obiectum 
adequatum intellectus nostri” 

ff. 23rb-23vb: Principial sermon, or Lectio in librum Ecclesiastes : “Vanitas 
vanitatum etc. [Eccle. 1:2]. Secundum quod dicit beams Augustinus, 
secundo libro de doctrina Christiana ... Quorum consorcio nos coniungat 
rex omnium seculorum. Amen.” Mynors gives additional transcription. 
This is not the principial sermon for Dionysius de Burgo, who chose as 
his text Act. 10:9: “Ascendit Petrus ad superiora domus, etc.” 

Quires 4-6 (ff. 24r-33v, 34r-45v, 46r-56v): 

ff. 24ra-26rb: in top margin of 24ra: “Frater Dyonisius de Burgo OESA.” 17 
Text: “Utrum finis per se sacre scripture in via sit amare deum. Et argui- 
tur quod non, quia in scientia theologie est deus subiectum sub absoluta 
ratione, igitur....” The question is only two-thirds complete. There are 
marginal citations to Henricus [de Gandavo], Egidius, Herveus, [Rober- 
tus] Couton, Scotus, Thomas, Albertus, H. de Almannia in prologo libri 
ethicorum [i.e., Henry of Friemar, senior], W. de Alnewyk, and ‘Go.’ 
[whom Mynors identified as “Godeham?”, but is almost certainly a refer¬ 
ence to Godfrey of Fontaines]. With the exception of Thomas and Albert 
(unless a different Albert is being cited), these are all authors active at 
Paris at some point in the first two decades of the fourteenth century, 
ff 26v-27r blank 

f. 27va: Index of questions of John de Lana 
f. 27vb: “Conclusiones Aureoli de tempore” 

ff. 28ra-51va: “Fratris Johannis de Lana de Bononia [Bologna], bacellarii in 
sacra pagina ordinis fratrum heremitarum sancti Augustini, Questiones 
de anima.” On a cedula in the same hand as the text and inserted between 
29v and 30r is an argument that is identified as that of Ffratris] Johannes 


17) Dionysius de Burgo Sancti Sepulchri presumably came from Sansepolcro near Arezzo. The 
question in Balliol 63 is from his commentary on Sent. I, Prologue, quest. 1, and is incomplete. 
The only other manuscript of Dionysius’ commentary is Erfurt, Wissenschaftliche Allgemein- 
Bibliothek, CA 2° 131, ff. lr-153v. 
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de Roma. 18 And in the margin of 35ra there is another note: “Nota istam 
imaginem et est Johannis de Roma.” Another note at bottom of 31rb, 
which begins: “Ad istam conclusionem arguit Harkelay sic: ilia necessi¬ 
tate qua deus est deus, est trinitatis.. ” ends with “— R[esponsio?] 
Vasconis.” 19 And on 4lv, bottom margin: “[opinio] Paynotis,” which 
is a reference to Johannes Pagnotta, or Paignote, de Sancta Victoria, 
O.E.S.A. 20 Finally, on the bottom margin of 49v is the name “Glatton,” 
which Mynors, p. 45, took to be the name of the rubricator, but which 
Roth, p. 598, suggested might refer to Roger Glatton (Glacton), O.E.S.A., 
DTh at Cambridge and Prior Provincial in England in 1334. 21 
ff. 51va-51vb: “Lectio in Sententias” in the margin of a text that follows 
immediately after the Lana text. This is a principial sermon, which begins: 
“Fluvius egrediebatur de loco vo[luptatis] ad irrifgandum] parad[isum] 
qui inde dividitur in quatuor capfita]. Gen. ii [2:10]. Beatus Gregorius, 
18 Moralium super illud Job 28 [28:11]: profunda quoque fluviorum 

etc.’_” Explicit: “... ad irrigandum, ipse enim ‘facit magna et inscruta- 

bilia absque numero, qui dat pluviam super faciem terre, et irrigat aquis 
universal Job 5[:9-10], et non cuiuscumque aquis, sed illis de quibus 


18) Johannes Parentii de Roma, dictus Cacantius, was at Paris in the lectorate program in 1298- 
1301 [AA 2 (1907-1908), pp. 436, 481, 483], not to be confused with Johannes Gentilis de 
Roma, bac. Parisien. and provincial of the Roman province of the Order, who died in 1303 [AA 
3 (1909-1910), p. 33]. John Parentii de Roma was sententiarius at Paris c. 1307-1308, subse¬ 
quently was elected Prior Provincial, and at the General Chapter at Padua in 1315 was chosen to 
return to Paris for the magisterium, which he obtained on November 30, 1319 [AA 3, 34-56; 
5 (1913), 205-206]. He is presumably identical with the Johannes Parentii, O.E.S.A., who in 
1329 while in Avignon also served as a papal scribe [CUP II, pp. 321-322, #887]. It is unclear 
whether he is cited in Balliol 63 for opinions expressed in his questions on the Sentences or, more 
likely, for those expressed as regent master in 1319-1320. 

19) Possibly a reference to Gerardus de Vasconibus de Pergamo (Bergamo), O.E.S.A., who read 
the Sentences at Paris in the early 1320s and incepted at Paris in 1332 or 1333. But if‘Vasconis’ 
was replying directly to Harclay, it would have to be before 1312 at Paris or, if at Oxford, before 
1317. Another possibility is that the name is a spelling variant for ‘Baconis’, possibly referring to 
John Baconthorp, who is often cited that way and who read the Sentences at Paris in 1319-1320 
or 1320-1321, and might simply be critiquing a position that Harlcay had defended earlier. On 
Baconthrop see Xiberta, De Scriptoribus , pp. 168-172. 

20) Pagnotta read the Sentences at Paris c. 1306-1307 and was cited by Prosper de Reggio-Emilia; 
he was apparently promoted to the magisterium c. November 1317 and would have been regent 
master there in 1318-1319. As with John Parentii, it is uncertain if the opinion cited in Balliol 
63 is from his questions on the Sentences or from his time as regent master. See I. Aramburu, “De 
fratre Joanne Pagnotta de S. Victoria O.E.S.A.,” AA 19 (1943-1944), 141-168. 

21) Roth, English Austin Friars , pp. 58, 278, 542. 
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dicitur qui credit in me, flumina de ventre eius fluent aque vive,’ Joh. 
7[:38], aqua enim ‘quam ipse dabit ei, fiet in eo fons aque salientis in 
vitam eternam.’ Joh. 4[:14], quam etc.” 
flF. 52ra-53rb, incomplete question of Thomas Wylton: “An <animam> 
intellectivam esse formam corporis humani possit ratione necessaria pro- 
bari et convinci evidenter.” 22 
ff. 53v-54r: blank 

ff. 54va-56vb: Petrus Aureoli, Sent. I, dist. 33: “Circa secundum vero con- 
siderandum quod aliqui dicere voluerunt quod proprietas et essentia sunt 
quid secundum rem... ” 

Quire 7 (flF. 57r-66v) 

ff. 57ra-58ra [Henricus de Friemar junior?], “Recollectiones super secun¬ 
dum Sententiarum” 23 

57ra: “Utrum ex ordine entium in ultimum finem possit concludi pro- 
ductio eorum a deo.” 

57rb: “Utrum repugnat creature habuisse isto modo esse a deo ab eterno.” 
57rb: “Utrum creatio esset possibilis, si non differret realiter esse ab 
essentia.” 

57va: “Utrum creature possit communicari virtus creandi.” 

57va: “Utrum creatio et conservatio differant realiter.” 

37vb: “Utrum tempus habeat complementum ab anima.” 

57vb: “Utrum maneat idem nunc in toto tempore.” 
ff. 58ra-59rb: Questioned 


22) Also in Pelplin, Seminarium Duchownego 53 (102), ff. 217vb-223rb, edited by W. Senko, 
“Quaestio Disputata de anima intellectiva,” Studia Mediewistyczne , 5 (1964), 75-116. See also 
Senko, “La quaestio disputata de anima intellectiva de Thomas Wylton dans le ms. 53/102 de la 
Bibliotheque du grand seminaire de Pelplin,” in Die Metaphysik im Mittelalter , ed. A. Zimmer- 
mann, Miscellanea Mediaevalia 2 (1963), pp. 464-471. 

23) Listed in Stegmiiller, Repertorium , nr. 1197, as anonymous. Pelster, “Zur Uberlieferung,” 
400, recognized that these questions were by an Augustinian friar, since the author refers to Giles 
of Rome as “doctor noster”. Nielsen, “The Intelligibility of Faith,” 28, discovered that one of the 
opinions expressed by the author against Auriol is attributed by Auriol to a “Henricus”. This 
makes it likely that these questions belong to Henricus de Alemania junior, also referred to in the 
secondary literature as Henricus de Vrimaria [Friemar] junior. This is an important discovery, 
since until now the only portions of Henry’s commentary we had are his Additiones in libros 
Sententiarum , printed along with Giles of Rome’s commentary in the Basel edition of 1497, and 
numerous manuscripts of Henry’s commentary on book IV of the Sentences. 

24) Pelster, “Zur Uberlieferung,” 400, initially placed these questions with the following group, 
but in his “Kleine Beitrage,” 251, he described those on 58r-60r (actually 58r-59r) as Giles of 
Rome, De compositione angelorum. Coxe, Catalogus , p. 17, had already described them as being 
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58ra: “Modus ymaginandi eternitatem motus, secundum quod earn 
posuerunt Philosophus et Commentator et alii peripatetici.” 

58va: “Utrum angelus sit compositus ex materia et forma.” 

58va: “Utrum in angelis sit compositio ex genere et differentia.” 

58vb: “Utrum in angelis sit individuatio.” 

59ra: “Utrum quicunque duo angeli differant specie.” 

59ra: “Utrum demon in eius initio fuerit malus.” 
ff. 59rb-59vb: Principium in Sententias , including a sermon (59rb-59vb) 
based on Esth. 8:4: Sceptrum aureum protendit manu..., followed by 
two short comments (59vb) on the same text, the first of which begins: 
“Quia sicut patuit in precedenti principio primi libri....” 
ff. 60ra-66rb: Gerardus [de Siena], Questiones in primo libro Sententiarum: 25 
ff. 60ra-60rb: “Utrum deus sub absoluta ratione deitatis sit subiectum in 
theologia, ubi est primo videndum: Utrum sub ilia ratione sit infinitus.” 
Gerard of Siena, Sent. I, Prologue, quest. 2, art. 3: “Utrum deus sub 
absoluta ratione deitatis sit infinitus, et utrum sub tali ratione sit subiec¬ 
tum in theologia.” [Rome, Bibl. Angelica 338, lOra; Chicago, Univ. Lib. 
22, 6vb]. For the comparison of texts, see below, note 30. 
ff. 60rb-60vb: “Utrum veritas quam scimus de deo per theologiam contin- 
eatur sub obiecto adequato nostri intellectus.” Gerard of Siena, Sent. I, 
Prolog., quest. 2, art. 4: “Utrum veritas quam scimus de deo per theolo¬ 
giam contineatur sub obiecto nostri intellectus.” [Angelica 338, 12rb; 
Chicago 22, 8ra] 

f. 60vb: “Utrum articuli fidei sint principia in theologia.” Gerard of Siena, 
Sent. I, Prolog., quest. 3, art. 1: “Utrum articuli fidei sint principia istius 
scientie.” [Angelica 338, 13vb; Chicago 22, 9ra] For the comparison of 
texts, see below, appendices I and II. 

f. 6Ira: “Utrum hec scientia subalternetur scientie dei et beatorum.” Gerard, 
Sent. I, Prolog., quest. 3, art. 2: “Utrum certitudo veritatis in ista scientia 


Giles of Rome, Quaestiones de angelis , and they were discussed by Gerardo Bruni, “Di alcune 
opere inedite e dubbie di Egidio Romano,” Recherches de theologie ancienne et medievale 7 (1935), 
174-196, at 177, and Bruni, Le opere di Egidio Romano (Firenze, 1936), pp. 125-126. 

25) Pelster, “Zur Uberlieferung,” 400, identified these questions as belonging to a commentary 
on the first book of the Sentences , but in his subsequent article, “Zur ersten Polemik,” 31, 
although he surmised the author was an Augustinian Hermit, he mistakenly called it a commen¬ 
tary on the second book of the Sentences. Clark correctly identified them as belonging to Gerard 
of Siena. In referring to the parallel questions in Gerard, I have followed the structure used in all 
manuscripts of Gerard (questions divided into subquestions called articles), not the form used 
by Clark (articles divided into questions). 
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dependeat a superiori scientia sicut a subalternante.” [Angelica 338, 
l4vb; Chicago 22, 9vb] 

ff. 61ra-6lrb: “Utrum certitudo veritatis in ista scientia addat aliquid supra 
certitudinem fidei ratione cuius additi faciat adhesionem fidei firmio- 
rem.” Gerard of Siena, Sent. I, Prolog., quest. 3, art. 3: “Utrum certitudo 
veritatis in ista scientia addat aliquid super certitudinem fidei ratione 
cuius certitudinis faciat adhesionem fidei firmiorem.” [Angelica 338, 
16ra; Chicago 22, lOvb] 

ff. 6lrb-6lva: “Utrum theologia possit dici scientia.” Gerard of Siena, Sent. 
I, Prolog., quest. 3, art. 4: Utrum ista scientia habeat tantam certitudi¬ 
nem quantam habent alie scientie humanitus adinvente. [Angelica 338, 
17va; Chicago 22, 1 lvb] Cf. a similar but not identical question below, 
ff. 67r-67v. 

ff. 61va-61vb: “Utrum fides et scientia proprie dicta compaciantur se in 
eodem et respectu eiusdem.” Gerard of Siena, Sent. I, Prologue, quest. 4, 
art. 1: “Utrum cognitio veritatis theologice compaciatur se cum enigma 
fidei et evidentiam scientie.” [Angelica 338, 19ra; Chicago 22, 12va] Cf. 
a similar question below, ff. 71v-72r. 

ff 6lvb-62va: “Utrum deus possit dare viatori scientiam abstractivam de 
veritate sue essentie, que simul staret cum fide, ita quod non traheret 
viatorem extra statum vie.” Gerard of Siena, Sent. I, Prolog., quest. 4, art. 
3: “Utrum deus possit dare viatori scientiam abstractivam de veritate sue 
essentie que simul staret cum fide, ita quod non traheret viatorem extra 
statum vie.” [Angelica 338, 2lvb; Chicago 22, I4rb] 

ff. 62va-62vb: “Utrum distinctio speculativi a practico sumatur ex obiecto.” 
Gerard of Siena, Sent. I, Prologue, quest. 5, art. 1: “Utrum distinctio 
speculativi a practico sumatur ab obiecto.” [Angelica 338, 25rb; Chicago 
22, 16rb] 

ff 62vb-63ra: “Utrum dilectio dei debeat reduci ad speculationem vel ad 
praxim, vel sit collocando in quodam tertio genere.” Cf. Gerard of Siena, 
Sent. I, Prologue, quest. 5, art. 6: “Utrum talis dilectio debeat reduci ad 
speculationem vel ad praxim, vel sit collocando in quodam tertio genere 
distinctum ab ipsis, et per consequens utrum sit denominanda dilectiva 
sive affectiva.” [Angelica 338, 33ra; Chicago 22, 2Ira] 

ff 63ra-63rb: “Utrum obiectum beatificum habeat plures rationes fruibiles, 
ita quod voluntas possit frui eo secundum unam earum non fruendo 
secundum aliam.” Cf. Gerard of Siena, Sent. I, dist. 1, quest. 2, art. 3: 
“Utrum summum bonum habeat plures rationes fruibiles.” [Angelica 
338, 38va; Chicago 22, 24vb] 
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f. 63rb: “Utrum distinctio actuum sit a potentiis vel ab obiectis.” Gerard of 
Siena, Sent. I, dist. 1, quest. 3, art. 2: “Utrum distinctio actuum sit a 
potentiis vel ab obiectis.” [Angelica 338, 4lvb; Chicago 22, 26vb] 
ff. 63rb-63va: “Utrum obiectum fruitionis obiciat se voluntati ad fruendum 
et intellectui ad videndum sub eadem ratione.” Gerard of Siena, Sent. I, 
dist. 1, quest. 3, art. 3: “Utrum obiectum fruitionis obiciat se voluntati 
ad fruendum et intellectui ad videndum sub eadem ratione.” [Angelica 
338, 42va; Chicago 22, 27rb] 

ff. 63va-64ra: “Utrum pluralitas perfectionum attributalium sint <sic> in 
deo realiter circumscripta omni operatione intellectus.” Gerard of Siena, 
Sent. I, dist. 2, quest. 2, art. 2: “Utrum pluralitas istarum perfectionum 
sit in deo realiter circumscripta omni operatione intellectus.” [Angelica 
338, 53ra; Chicago 22, 34va] 

ff. 64ra-64va: “Supposito quod inter attributa sit sola distinctio rationis, 
queritur: Utrum ista distinctio sit sumpta ab intra vel ab extra.” Gerard 
of Siena, Sent. I, dist. 2, quest. 2, art. 3: “Utrum ista distinctio attributo- 
rum secundum rationem sit concepta et sumpta ab intra vel ab extra.” 
[Angelica 338, 56rb; Chicago 22, 37rb] 
ff. 64va-65rb: “Utrum ratio entis dicta de deo et creaturis sit una ratio com¬ 
munis.” Gerard of Siena, Sent. I, dist. 3, quest. 1, art. 1: “Utrum ratio 
entis dicta de deo et creaturis sit una comunis ratio.” [Angelica 338, 62ra; 
Chicago 22, 4lva] 

ff. 65rb-65va: “Utrum cognoscamus de deo in via quid est.” Gerard, Sent. 
I, dist. 3, quest. 2, art. 2: “Utrum de deo in via cognoscamus quid est.” 
[Angelica 338, 57rb; Chicago 22, 45va] 
f. 65va: “Utrum deum esse possit demonstrari.” Gerard of Siena, Sent. I, 
dist. 3, quest. 2, art. 4: “Utrum deum esse possit demonstrari.” [Angelica 
338, 69rb; Chicago 22, 47ra] 

ff 65va-65vb: “Utrum primum cognitum ab intellectu nostro sit aliquod 
universale.” Gerard of Siena, Sent. I, dist. 3, quest. 3, art. 4: “Utrum 
primum cognitum ab intellectu nostro sit aliquod universale.” [Angelica 
338, 72va; Chicago 22, 49rb] 

ff 65vb-66rb: “Utrum sola persona filii sine aliis personis potuerit incar- 
nari.” This probably belongs to Gerard of Siena, Sent. Ill; see below, 
87v 

f. 66v: blank 

Quires 8-9 (67r-78v; 79r-85v): 

ff 67r-85v [Stegmiiller 1199]: anonymous comm, on Sent. I. This is a sep¬ 
arate section, composed of two quires and written in a single-column 
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format. Although that format differs from the other folios in the manu¬ 
script, the scribal hand is similar if not identical with that of the previous 
folios. 26 The author cites Thomas (69r, 72v, 73r, 82v, 84r [doctor com¬ 
munis]), Henry of Ghent as ‘Gand’ (69r, 71r, 73r, 79v, 80v, 81r, 82r), 
Godfredus (72v), 27 Egidius (70r, 73r, 79v, 81r, 82v), Ware (69r, 82r), 
Scotus in margin and ‘Scorns’, ‘Duns’, or ‘ille doctor’ in text (68r, 70v, 
71r, 73r, 73v, 79v, 80r, 81r, 82r), Elpedius [Alexander of San Elpidio 
OESA] (73r, 82v), Couton [Robert Cowton] (67v, 82r), Aureolus in 
margin, ‘quidam modernus’ in text (69r, 69v), Gerardus (67v, 70v, 71r, 
81r), Bernardus (69r, 72v), 28 Pulton (75r), 29 Houtton (81r, 81v), 30 and 
“contra formalitates” (79v). He also cites Augustine, Aristotle, and the 
Commentator Averroes frequently, and occasionally Avicenna (82r, 84r), 
Anselm (77v, 82r), Rabimosses [Maimonides] (78r), Richardus [Richard 
of St. Victor?] (79r), and Lincolnien. [Robert Grosseteste] (82v). Unfor¬ 
tunately the outside margins have been trimmed, resulting in the loss of 


26) It is often stated that the manuscript is composed of several different scribal hands, which in 
general is true. But the different format of ff. 67r-85v (single-column as opposed to double-col¬ 
umn) has perhaps led to the assumption that the scribal hand also differs from those in the earlier 
part of the manuscript. Among distinctive characteristics favoring identity are a second form of 
a ‘d’ at the beginning of a word, whose top stroke slants forward to the next letter, giving it an 
appearance similar to the English cursive s’; a curved pendant stroke on the bottom of the V 
following a rounded letter, such as ‘o’, ‘p’, or ‘q’; and a slanted line used to dot ‘is, which, on a 
final ‘i’, can make it look like a gothic ‘s’. 

27) Some positions initially attributed to Godfredus (79v, 81r) are struck through and attributed 
to Egidius. 

28) On 72v, opposite ‘Ber.’ in the margin, the text reads: “Bernardus contra Hfenricum?]”. Pel- 
ster conjectured this might be Bernardus Lombardi O.P., who read the Sentences at Paris in 1327- 
1328, but Bernardus Oliverii O.E.S.A., who read at Paris between 1310 and 1318, might be a 
better candidate. 

29) Possibly John de Polton, sometimes spelled Pulton, an Augustinian friar at the Oxford con¬ 
vent at various times between 1319 and 1347; see A. B. Emden, Biographical Register of the 
University of Oxford to A.D. 1500, vol. Ill (Oxford, 1957), p. 1493. His name appears in the 
margin opposite the author’s discussion of a passage from book two of Aristotle’s Physics. No one 
is being cited at that point other than Aristotle, but Pulton may be the author’s source for his 
argument. 

30) Possibly Thomas de Hothom, sometimes spelled Hotton, a fellow of Merton College in 1306, 
DTh by 1326, and chancellor of Oxford, 1327-1328; see Emden, Biographical Register, vol. II, 
p. 970. One or more of his questions survive in Paris, Bibl. Nat., lat. 15.805, f. 53r; see 
K. Tachau, “Richard Campsall as a Theologian: New Evidence,” in Historia Philosophiae Medii 
Aevi. Studien zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters, ed. B. Mojsisch and O. Pluta, 2 vols. 
(Amsterdam-Philadelphia, 1991), II, pp. 979-1002, at 983-985. The portion of this question in 
Balliol 63 concerned with Houtton has been transcribed at length by Clark, “Authorship,” 98-105. 
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some of the marginalia. These questions were ascribed to an English 
Augustinian friar by Pelster 31 on the grounds of citing Giles frequently, 
defining theology as affective, citing Scotus as Duns, and citing Ware and 
Cowton, presumably thinking that they were only at Oxford, which may 
not be the case. Ware and Cowton were cited at Paris by Prosper de Reg¬ 
gio Emilia and others before 1314, and it is possible that Pulton and 
Houtton, like Alnwick, Wylton, and Burley, may have taken part of their 
studies at Paris. On balance, however, the combined evidence places the 
commentary at Oxford rather than Paris. 

Because marginal citations to “Ger.” correspond to first-person state¬ 
ments in the text, e.g. “dico quod” and “Nunc ponam” (67v), “solutio 
propria” in margin and “Dico igitur aliter” in the text (70v), “ideo dico 
concedendo” (71r), and “dico quod per distinctionem rationis” (81r), 
Clark suggested the author of these questions was named ‘Gerardus’. 32 
While possible, such a marginal identification of the author would be 
unusual. Even if we assume the scribe is not the author, it is more likely 
that the marginal name identifies a source for the author rather than 
himself. Chronologically Gerard of Bergamo, O.E.S.A., would work, but 
that would almost certainly require a Parisian context and place Pulton 
and Houtton at Paris. 

ff. 67r-67v: “Utrum theologia sit proprie scientia. Quod non, quia est 
proprie sapientia.” <Cf. above, ff. 6lrb-va> 
ff. 67v-69v: “Utrum theologia sit scientia speculativa vel practica. Quod 
non speculativa, quia habet obiectum attingibile....” 
ff. 69v-70r: “Utrum theologia viatoris subalternetur theologie beato- 
rum.” <Cf. above, f. 61ra> 

ff. 70r-71v: “Utrum per donum supernaturale possit homo attingere ad 
cognoscendam aliquam veritatem ad quam attingere non potest per 
dona naturalia.” 

ff 71v-72r: “Utrum fides et scientia proprie dicta possint simul stare.” 
<Cf. above, ff. 61va-vb> 


31) Pelster, “Zur ersten Polemik gegen Aureoli,” 30. 

32) Clark, “Authorship,” 107-108: “Bearing in mind that the questions in Article 14 [i.e., 67r- 
85v] are not identical with those in Article 13 [i.e., 60r-66v], and that none in Article 14 match 
those to be found in the Chigi ms. of Gerardus de Senis’ work on the first book of the Sentences , 
it would seem that we have a new, unidentified ‘Gerardus’. ‘Gerardus’ is not commonly an Eng¬ 
lish name, and we might look in the first instance for a location at Paris for him, rather than at 
Oxford (or Cambridge). Houtton might then be an English Augustinian who studied at Paris. 
But we are here in terra incognita .” 
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ff. 72r-73r: “Circa distinctionem primam primo querendum est de frui, 
et hoc primo de frui in se, et erit questio ista: Utrum frui sit actus 
voluntatis vel sit intellectus. Secundo, de frui in ordine ad eius obiec- 
tum, et sunt due questiones. Prima: An in obiecto fruibili sint distin- 
cte rationes fruibilitatis. Secunda: An obiectum fruibile se obiciat 
intellectui et voluntati sub eadem ratione. Et tertio queram de frui in 
ordine ad potentiam, et est questio ista, scilicet: An voluntas de neces¬ 
sitate velit ultimum finem. Et quarto queram de frui in ordine ad 
delectationem: An sint distincti actus vel non. Et sic sunt .5. questio¬ 
nes. Prima igitur est: Utrum frui sit formaliter actus voluntatis vel 
intellectus.” 

ff. 73r-74r: “Secundo queritur: An in obiecto fruibili sint distincte ratio¬ 
nes fruibilitatis.” 

ff. 74r-74v: “Utrum obiectum fruitionis sub eadem ratione se obiciat 
intellectui et voluntati.” 

ff. 74v-76r: “Modo quero de frui in ordine ad potentiam, et primo: An 
voluntas de necessitate velit ultimum finem.” 

ff. 76r-76v: [in margin : 3 questio]: “Modo quero de frui in comparatione 
ad delectationem: Utrum scilicet dilectio et delectatio sint actus reali- 
ter distincti.” 

ff. 76v-77r: “Circa distinctionem secundam queritur primo de unitate 
obiecti fruibilis; secundo de eiusdem trinitate. Circa primum quero .3. 
questiones. Prima: Utrum in universitate entium sit dare aliquid sim- 
pliciter primum. Secunda: Utrum primum ens simpliciter sit infini¬ 
tum. Et tertia: Utrum primum sit tantum unum. De prima questione 
arguitur quod non....” 

ff. 77r-77v: “Utrum primum ens simpliciter sit infinitum.” 

ff 77v-78r: “Utrum sit tantum unum primum.” 

ff. 78r-78v: “Circa secundam partem secunde distinctionis, scilicet de 
trinitate personarum, quero duo. Primo: Utrum in deo sit aliqua pro- 
ductio realiter ad intra. Secundo: Utrum sit ibi tantum una vel plures.” 

ff 78v-79v: “Utrum in divinis sint plures productis realiter ad intra.” 

ff 79v-82r: “Quesito de pluralitate emanationum divinarum, quero de 
distinctione et pluralitate rationum attributis: Utrum, scilicet, attri- 
buta in deo sint distincta.” 

ff 82r-83r: “Circa distinctionem tertiam queritur: Utrum anima sit idem 
realiter quod sue potentie.” 

ff 83v-84v: “Utrum memoria sit ponenda in parte intellectiva proprie.” 

ff 84v-85v: “Utrum relatio sit alia res a fundamento.” (incomplete) 
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Quire 10 (86r-88v): 

ff. 86ra-87rb: Petrus Aureoli, Questiones quodlibetales 

ff. 86ra-va: “Utrum videns deum videat omnia, que in ipso representan- 
tur.” (Auriol, Quodl. , q. 10) 

ff. 86va-87rb: “Utrum ad visionem beatificam sit necessarium aliquod 
lumen supernaturale ultra lumen intellectus agentis.” (Auriol, Quodl ., 
q.9) 

ff 87rb-87va: Questiones 

ff 87rb-87va: “Utrum gratia et caritas necessario requirantur ad actum 
meritorium tamquam duo distincti habitus.” 
ff. 87va-87va: “Utrum intellectus se habeat active in formatione verbi.” 

ff. 87va-88ra: Gerardus [of Siena?], Sent . Ill: “Questio Gerardi in principio 
tertii.” 

ff. 87va-87vb: “Utrum una persona possit incarnari absque hoc quod alia 
incarnetur.” Cf. last question of the previous Gerard section, ff. 65v- 
66r 

f. 87vb: “Utrum fuit necesse Christum pati pro redemptione generis 
humani.” 

ff. 88ra [Gerard of Siena?], Sent. IV: 

f. 88ra: “Utrum corpus Christi possit esse sub Sacramento altaris sine sui 
mutatione.” 

f. 88ra: “Utrum anima beata appetat reuniri corpori.” 
f. 88rb: blank 

ff. 88va-88vb: anonymous Principium Sententiarum [principial sermon; not 
a question]: “Ecce 4 quadrige egredientes de medio duorum montium. 
Zacis 6 [Zach. 6:1].” 

Quire 11 (89r-99v): Robertus Beverley, O.EM. 33 

“Utrum deus sit trinus et unus.” 

“Utrum a quacumque creatura rationali solus deus sit propter se finaliter 
diligendus.” (incomplete) 

One or more quires lost, according to Mynors. 

Quire 12 (lOOr-lllv): Gerardus de Bononia [Bologna], O.Carm., Quodlibet 
II, qq. 1-7. 34 


33) Beverley was regent master at Oxford c. 1305. This and the following quires are in a different 
scribal hand and contain texts from Oxford and Paris belonging to the first decade of the four¬ 
teenth century. To that extent they constitute a separate manuscript. 

34) On fol. lOOr, in bottom margin, according to Mynors: “Quaterni 5 fratris Willelmi de 
Woodford iunioris, prec. 2 sol.,” which he understood to refer to ownership, but which Palemon 
Glorieux, La Litterature Quodlibetique , vol. II (Paris, 1935), pp. 127-28, who transcribed the 
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f. lOOr: “Utrum possit videri divina essentia ita quod non videatur per¬ 
sona.” 

f. lOlr: “Utrum deus possit facere multitudinem infinitam 
f. 103r: “Utrum deus posset facere subiectum existere sine proprie substan- 
tie partem.” 

f. 107r: “Utrum de essentia eius quod est principium elicitum actus sit 
inherere.” 

f. 108r: “Utrum in suprema intelligentia sit aliquid positivum per quod 
differt a causa prima.” 

f. 109v: “Utrum angelus ex hoc quod cognoscat alium a se intuitive, datur 
quod alius existat.” 

f. 11 lr: “Utrum in Christo sint due filiationes reales.” (incomplete) 

The remainder of the manuscript (ff. 112ra-l69vb) contains quodlibetal ques¬ 
tions, most of them belonging to Robert of Winchelsey, DTh and chancel¬ 
lor at Oxford, and date to the late thirteenth century, before Winchelsey s 
ecclesiastical career that led to the archbishopric of Canterbury. For a descrip¬ 
tion of this portion of Balliol 63, see Mynors, Catalogue , pp. 48-49. 

In the foregoing analysis two groups of questions, long considered anony¬ 
mous, have now been identified or confirmed from other manuscripts. Those 
on ff. 60r-66r and probably those on ff. 87va-88ra belong to Gerard of Siena, 
O.E.S.A., as Clark also maintained. This last group of questions on books III 
and IV of the Sentences are particularly important, since they are unique to this 
manuscript, and Gerard only edited for circulation his questions on book 
I and the first third of those on book II. The question in Amiens 234 with a 
title similar to Gerards question on whether God is the subject of theology 
“sub absoluta ratione deitatis” is a different question and not by Gerard. It 


note as “Responsio Villielmi de Wodeford junioris,” understood to refer to authorship, without 
noting that he had attributed the same group of questions in La Litterature Quodlibetique , vol. I 
(Kain, 1925), pp. 129-30, to Gerard of Bologna. Although Mynors declined to identify this 
William Woodford with the late fourteenth-century Franciscan opponent of John Wyclif on the 
grounds that the other contents of the manuscript as well as the scribal hand belong to the early 
fourteenth century, the Woodford in question may well be the Franciscan because the note refers 
to the purchase of five quires, not the cost of copying, and the scribal hand of the note could date 
to the third quarter of the fourteenth century. Glorieux and Mynors transcribed the minums in 
the word after ‘Woodford’ as ‘iunioris’, but the note might better be transcribed as “Quaterni 5 
fratris Willelmi de Woodford minoris, prec. 2 sol.” It has since been confirmed that these ques¬ 
tions belong to Gerard of Bologna. For a recent discussion, see C. Schabel, “Carmelite Quodli - 
beta” in Theological Quodlibeta in the Middle Ages: The Fourteenth Century , pp. 493-543, at 
505-514. 
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merits study and was probably written in the years immediately before or after 
1300. 35 The questions on ff. 57ra-58ra that Lauge Nielsen was able to identify 
as belonging to a ‘Henricus’ almost certainly belong to Henricus de Vrimaria 
[Friemar] junior, O.E.S.A. and represent an important addition to his known 
work. 

A comparison of the questions of Gerard of Siena and the question of 
Dionysius of Burgo with the version edited for circulation by those two 
authors permits a more definitive answer to the question raised by Michalski 
and Nielsen, namely whether questions in the first half of Balliol 63 are early, 
pre-edited versions of those texts or later abbreviations. For Gerard and Dio¬ 
nysius they are pre-edited versions, confirming what Nielsen suspected was 
the case for the questions of Auriol and Wylton. In all cases the questions are 
shorter in the Balliol 63 version, sometimes following the same structure as 
the expanded, edited version, and sometimes rearranged. Dionysius’ question 
has the same structure in both versions, although more briefly expressed in 
Balliol 63. 36 The same is true with the first question of Gerard in Balliol 63. 37 

35) For details, see Courtenay, “Gerard of St. Victor and Amiens 234”. 

36) Dionysius de Burgo, In primum Sententiarum , q. 1 (Balliol 63, f. 24ra): “Utrum finis per se 
sacre scripture in via sit amare deum. Et arguitur quod non, quia in scientia theologie est deus 
subiectum sub absoluta ratione; igitur dilectio dei non est finis eius. Antecedens probatur, quia 
si non, sequitur quod viatori esset possible haberi aliqua theologia prior ista, que esset de deo sub 
ratione absoluta, que est prior quam ratio contracta. Hoc est inconveniens; igitur relinquitur 
quod deus, etc. Consequentia probatur, quia nulla scientia habet per se finem amare nisi osten- 
dat subiectum sub ratione amabilis, quia ratio pure amabilis est ratio boni; ratio vero boni non 
est ratio absoluta sed contracta; igitur consequentia bona. Igitur sequitur conclusio.” Erfurt, GA 
2° 131, f. 2rb: “Utrum finis per se sacre scripture in via sit amare deum. Et arguitur quod non, 
quia in scientia theologie est deus subiectum sub ratione absoluta; igitur dilectio dei non est finis 
eius. Antecedens probatur, quia si deus sub ratione absoluta non esset in theologia vie subiectum, 
sequeretur quod viatori esset possible haberi alia theologia prior ista, que esset de deo sub ratione 
absoluta, que est ratio prior quam sit ratio contracta. Hoc est inconveniens; igitur relinquitur 
quod eius subiectum sit deus sub absoluta ratione. Consequentia probatur, quia nulla scientia 
habet per se finem amare nisi ostendat obiectum sub ratione amabilis; sed ratio absoluta, puta 
ratio deitatis, non includit rationem amabilis, quia ratio pure amabilis est ratio boni, ratio vero 
boni non est ratio deitatis vel ratio absoluta, sed contracta; ergo consequentia vera et consequens 
conclusio.” 

37) Gerard of Siena, Prol., q. 2, a. 3, in Balliol 63, f. 60ra: “Utrum deus sub absoluta ratione 
deitatis sit subiectum in theologia, ubi est primo videndum: utrum [deus] sub ilia ratione sit 
infinitus. Hie volunt quidam quod non, sed infinitas est solum annexa rationi deitatis. Contra- 
rium tamen huius vult frater Egidius, immo secundum eum magis explicatur ratio infinitatis 
nomine deitatis quam nomine infinitatis, quapropter si infinitas in suo intellectu includit infini- 
tatem, multo magis et deitas tarn includet.” And in Rome, Angelica 338, f. lOra: “Utrum deus 
sub absoluta ratione deitatis sit infinitus, et utrum sub tali ratione sit subiectum in theologia. 
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In other questions, however, for example Gerard, Prol. q. 3, a. 1, which is 
edited in the two versions in appendices to this article, early and later argu¬ 
ments in Balliol 63 appear in reverse order in manuscripts of Gerard’s edited 
question. 

In the Balliol 63 version, Gerard began (Appendix I, lines 3-10) with Aris¬ 
totle’s discussion of scientific reasoning in the first book of his Posterior Analyt¬ 
ics based on three different types of evidence: axiomatic {dignitates) , hypotheses 
or premises derived from those principles {suppositiones) , and assumptions or 
opinions (petitiones) . Against that background he set forth his own position 
that the principles in theology in via are sometimes axioms and sometimes 
truths derived from those axioms, but never opinions or illegitimate postu¬ 
lates, using a passage from Grosseteste’s commentary on the Posterior Analytics 
(Appendix I, lines 13-16) in support of his argument. A statement from 
Augustine, whose textual location is not identified (Appendix I, lines 29-31), 
is also used as one of his supporting authorities. Subsequently the scribe or 
collector (perhaps one and the same) inserts a note into Gerard’s text express¬ 
ing a different view (Appendix I, lines 36-37), and directs the reader to 
Wylton’s question in the same manuscript on whether theology is practical or 
speculative (Balliol 63, ff. 19va-19vb). 

In the version of this question that was edited for circulation, Gerard begins 
with Auriol’s position that the articles of faith are not the principles of theol¬ 
ogy (Appendix II, lines 2-23). The passage from Augustine, which in the 
Balliol 63 version was used as evidence for Gerard’s own position, is now 
placed within Auriol’s argument, from which Gerard probably took it, and is 
specifically identified as coming from De Trinitate , book IV [actually XIV], 
chapter 1 (Appendix II, 19-23). Gerard then presents arguments against Auri¬ 
ol’s position (Appendix II, lines 24-39) before turning to his own position 
(Appendix II, lines 60-163). It is in this last section that he introduces and 
expands on Aristotle’s Posterior Analytics (Appendix II, lines 63-75) and incor¬ 
porates the passage from Grosseteste (Appendix II, lines 79-82). 

The edited version of this question is almost three times as long as the ver¬ 
sion in Balliol 63. It is better structured and more effectively argued. And the 
rearrangement of the elements is particularly telling. It reveals, I think, that in 

Quantum ad istum articulum videntur velle quidam [ margin : Henricus, Quodlibet 12, quest, 
prima] quod ratio deitatis absolute sumpta non includit in suo intellectu infinitatem, immo 
secundum eos infinitas est quedam ratio sibi annexa. Contrarium tamen vult frater Egidius, 
immo secundum eum magis explicatur infinitas nomine deitatis quam nomine infinitatis, qua- 
propter si infinitas includit in suo intellectu rationem infiniti, multo magis ipsa deitas. Et quia 
dicta conclusio apparet mihi rationale et bona,... 
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the Balliol version we are looking at a pre-edited version. It is implausible that 
someone abbreviating a question after its initial circulation would alter the 
structure so radically. On the other hand, it is not uncommon for authors to 
restructure and expand their arguments in a revised redaction of a question. 
What we have in the questions of Gerard of Siena that were selected for inclu¬ 
sion in Balliol 63 is a record of their oral version, copied by someone who 
attended his lectures, no doubt leaving out phrases in the rush to capture the 
basic arguments and conclusions. These questions are not the work of an 
official reportator , who would have produced a fuller and cleaner text to be 
reviewed and revised by the author, and who would have been commissioned 
to copy all the questions, not simply a selected group. Yet, for that very reason, 
the questions in Balliol 63 take us much closer to the oral version of a lecture 
or disputation than the version edited for circulation, and perhaps even than 
an official reportatio might have. And what is true of the questions of Gerard 
in Balliol 63 is probably true of those from Wylton and Auriol in the same 
manuscript, as Nielsen suspected. Roth noted a similar difference between the 
version of John of Bolognas Questiones de anima in Balliol 63 and the form 
circulated in other manuscripts. 38 

In all probability this first half of Balliol 63 is a work similar to Vat. lat. 
1086, Prosper de Reggio Emilias “notebook” in which texts and questions that 
interested the collector and copied at the time of their oral presentation were 
assembled together, along with the first part of what may be the Sentences 
commentary of the collector. 39 The collector was especially interested in ques¬ 
tions concerned with the nature of theology and related issues that were tradi¬ 
tionally treated at the beginning of a Sentences commentary. As has been 
suggested, most of the texts in the first ten quires of Balliol 63 are the work 
one scribe. It is possible that this scribe of this portion of the manuscript was 
also the collector, although he may not in all cases have been the person who 
attended and reported on the lectures or disputations. The scribe inserted into 
the question edited in Appendix I a cross-reference to a question of Wylton 
also included in Balliol 63. 40 The scribe was certainly English but was copying 
his quires at Paris, which is where the lectures and disputations took place. 
Moreover, the collector, whether identical with the scribe or not, was probably 

38) Roth, English Austin Friars , p. 598. 

39) On Vat. lat. 1086, see W. J. Courtenay, “Reflections on Vat. lat. 1086 and Prosper of 
Reggio Emilia, O.E.S.A.,” in Theological Quodlibeta in the Middle Ages. The Fourteenth Century , 
pp. 345-57. 

40) See Appendix I, lines 43-44. This attests to the unity of the groups of questions in the first 
half of Balliol 63, at least in the double-column portions, which form a reasoned collection. 
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an Augustinian friar. Apart from Wylton and Auriol, the texts collected here 
are by Augustinian authors, as is the Sentences commentary on ff. 67r-85v. 

The most obvious context in which an Augustinian friar from England 
would be at Paris in this period would have been in the lectorate program, 
although one cannot rule out the possibility of the presence of a more advanced 
English theological student at the Paris convent. 41 Students sent to Paris for 
the lectorate program by their province were not beginners. They had already 
had their basic theological training and were completing their preparation to 
become lectors in the convents and studio of their province. While abroad it 
was not uncommon to collect current or important scholastic texts and bring 
them back to a convent or studium in one’s own province. 42 Before incepting 
in theology at Paris Prosper of Reggio reported or summarized questions, 
which he took to Italy when he returned there in 1318. 43 The Italian Francis¬ 
can, Nicholas Comparini of Assisi, recorded lectures and disputations he heard 
at Norwich and Oxford, and which he or a confrere took back to Assisi in or 
after 1338. 44 The texts in Balliol 63 were copied at Paris and probably brought 
to England, where the manuscript circulated for a time before being acquired 
by William Gray in the fifteenth century. 

When were the texts in this first half of Balliol 63 copied and assembled? 
The disputed questions between Wylton and Auriol took place between 1318 
and 1321. 45 Dionysius de Burgo completed his lectures on book I of the 
Sentences in January 1318, and the opening question of his commentary, much 
of which is included in Balliol 63, would have been given in October 1317. 46 


41) On the lectorate program of the Augustinian Order, see E.Ypma, “La promotion au lectorat 
chez les Augustins et le «De lectorie gradu» d’Ambroise de Cora,” Augustiniana , 13 (1963), 
391-417. 

42) A late example is Rome, Bibl. Angelica 101, containing Gerard of Siena’s commentary on 
book I of the Sentences , which Ambrose of Cora O.E.S.A. acquired at Paris when he studied there 
in the lectorate program (f. 239v: “Iste liber est ad usus fratris Ambrosii de Cora, quern emit 
Parisius dum ibi erat in lectoria.”) 

43) Courtenay, “Reflections on Vat. lat. 1086”. 

44) For details, see W. J. Courtenay, “Nicholas of Assisi and Vat. Chigi B V 66,” Scriptorium , 36 
(1982), 260-63. 

45) Auriol’s Quodlibet dates between 1318 and 1320; see Nielsen, “The Quodlibet of Peter Auriol,” 

pp. 267-68. 

46) The explicit to Book I of Dionysius’ questions on the Sentences in Erfurt, Wissenschaftliche 
Bibl., CA 2.131, f. 96r, reads: “Explicit lectura primi libri sententiarum edita a fratre Dionysio 
de Burgo ordinis heremitarum quam finivit Parisius anno domini 1317 die 12 mensis Januarii,” 
which means 1318 according to the modern calendar. 
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We are less knowledgeable about the dates for John of Lanas career. 47 It is 
generally assumed he read the Sentences at Paris around 1316, and his Questio- 
nes de anima were composed after that earlier academic exercise, since he 
was a formed bachelor at the time he wrote this later work. 48 It therefore most 
likely belongs to the 1318-1321 period. Henry de Alemania, or Vrimaria, 
junior read the Sentences at Paris around 1318-1319 and was one of the early 
Augustinian critics of Auriol, as the text in Balliol 63 shows. 49 Initially it 
looked as if the presence of questions by Gerard of Siena might date the first 
half of Balliol 63 to the late 1320s or later, since it has been assumed by earlier 
scholars that Gerard read the Sentences at Paris around 1326. Work on his 
manuscripts, however, has uncovered two that specifically date his sentential 
lectures at Paris to 1319-1321, and he would have completed his lectures on 
book I of the Sentences early in 1320. 50 

The first half of Balliol 63 is a remarkable window into the lecture halls at Paris 
in a relatively brief moment in time, 1317-1321. To that degree it compli¬ 
ments Vat. lat. 1086, whose compiler, Prosper de Reggio Emilia O.E.S.A., 
copied disputations at Paris that occurred in 1310-1316, recording them in a 
pre-publication version and, in most cases, the only version. Since the texts in 
the first half of Balliol 63 are in a pre-edited, pre-publication form represent¬ 
ing an unofficial reportatio of the oral event, as comparisons with the edited 
version show with Auriol, Gerard of Siena, and Dionysius de Burgo, it can be 
presumed that the other texts probably also represent pre-publication versions 
and date to this same period. And despite the fact that most of the quires in 
the manuscript were copied by an English scribe and that the single-column 
Sentences commentary on ff. 67r-85v may have been written and delivered at 
Oxford, the texts reflect intellectual activity in the faculty of theology at Paris 
in 1317-1321—a rare example of theological and philosophical thinking and 
interaction among mendicant and secular scholars at one place and time. 

47) C. Schabel and W. J. Courtenay, “Augustinian Quodlibeta after Giles of Rome,” in Theological 
Quodlibeta in the Middle Ages. The Fourteenth Century , pp. 545-68, at 556-57. 

48) Balliol 63, f. 28ra: “Fratris Johannis de Lana de Bononia, bacellarii in sacra pagina... 

49) Schabel and Courtenay, “Augustinian Quodlibeta ,” pp. 550-52. For the discovery that opin¬ 
ions in Balliol 63, fF. 57r-58r were attributed by Auriol to a ‘Henricus, see Nielsen, “The Intel¬ 
ligibility of Faith,” 28. 

50) Gdansk, Bibl. Akad. Nauk, Mar. F 199, f. 171 r: “Explicit lectura primi libri sententiarum 
edita a fratre Gerrando (!) de Senis sacre pagine baccelario ordinis sancti Augustini anno domini 
M°CCC°XVIIII,” which, if he completed his lectures on book I in January, as was normal, would 
mean 1320 according to the modern calendar. Vat. lat. 4291, f. 79ra: “Explicit lectura primi libri 
sententiarum edita a fratre Gerardo de Senis, sacre pagine bacellario, ordinis fratrum heremita- 
rum sancti augustini. Deo gratias. Anno domini millesimo CCC vicesimo primo [1321]. 
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APPENDIX I 

Gerard of Siena, In Primum Sententiarum, Prol., q. 3, a. 1 
Oxford, Balliol 63, f. 60vb 

Utrum articuli fidei sint principia in theologia. Pro quo est sciendum quod 
hoc est loquendum de principiis non quocumque modo, sed solum de princi- 
piis que sunt causa veritatis omnium complexionum in scientia aliqua, et sic 
loquendo tria inveniuntur genera principiorum, sicut potest haberi Arist., 
5 primo Posteriorum , nam quedam sunt principia que vocantur dignitates, 
quedam suppositiones et quedam petitiones. Est autem inter ista hec differen¬ 
tia, nam dignitates sunt que nulla ratione indigent ad sue veritatis evidentiam, 
que per seipsas nate sunt videri. Suppositio autem proprie vocatur ilia que 
potest demonstrari in aliqua scientia, accipitur tamen ab adiscente sine demon- 
10 statione, et supponitur tamquam probabilis. Sed petitio proprie est ilia que est 
contraria opinioni adiscentis, et ideo prius petitur eius concessio, quam ex ipsa 
procedatur ad aliquid aliud. 

Ad propositum dico quod articuli fidei sunt principia theologie aliquo 
modo sicut dignitates, et aliquo modo sicut suppositiones, nullo modo sicut 
15 petitiones. Primum patet, quia ut tactum per Aristotelem patet quod dignitate 

non indigent etc. Vero dicit Lincolnien. quod “sicut lucidum visibile non eget 
nisi visu exteriori cadente super ipsum, sic dignitas ad hoc, ut sciatur, non eget 
nisi ratione, que est aspectus mentis super ipsam cadente.” Constat autem 
quod articuli fidei maxime sunt intelligibiles per se ipsos et maxime evidentes 
20 in sua veritate, quantum etiam a parte ipsorum articulorum. 

Item, patet secundum quod sic habent similitudinem cum suppositionibus, 
nam sicut suppositiones non habent evidentiam ex virtute scientie in qua sup- 
ponuntur sed ex virtute scientie superioris a qua capiuntur, sic et in proposito. 
Et ad probandum istam conclusionem induco aliud. Primum sic: ille proposi- 
25 tiones que formantur de subiecto alicuius scientie, et non possunt <probari> 
per aliquas a prioris, sunt principia in scientia ista. Sed articuli sunt huius- 
modi. Minor patet de se. Maior patet, nam propositiones que formantur de 


4-6 Aristotle, Analytica Posteriora , ed. L. Minio-Paluello (Bruges, 1954) I, c. 10, pp. 295-296; 
also in Aristoteles Latinus IV, ed. L. Minio-Paluello and B. G. Dod (Bruges-Paris, 1968), pp. 24 
(translation of James of Venice) and 296 (translation of William of Moerbeka); [Bekker edition, 
76b]. 16-18 Robert Grosseteste, Commentarius in Posteriorum Analyticorum libros , ed. 

P. Rossi (Firenze, 1981), p. 158. 
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subiecto alicuius scientie vel pertinent ad istam scientiam, sicut principia 
primo considerata, vel sicut conclusiones ex principiis deducte; non potest 
dici quod articuli pertineant sicut conclusiones, quia suppositum est quod 30 
non possunt deduci per priores, nec valet si dicatur quod sufficit eas probari a 
posteriori, quia si hoc sufficeret, tunc principia cuiuslibet scientie possent dici 
conclusiones, et conclusiones principia. 

Item, hoc patet, quia articuli includunt omnes veritates que pertinent ad 
scientiam, et excludunt omnes impertinentes, sicut Augustinus, quod non 35 
quicquid sciri potest ab homine huic scientie attribuitur, sed illud “tantum- 
modo quo fides saluberrima,” etc. 

Item, per articulos mensuratur et regulatur tota consideratio theologie; 
unde non per aliud cogitatur quando aliquis processus in teologia est veridicus 
quia concordat articulis fidei, et pro oppositum si discordat. 40 

Item, ad articulos stat ultima resolutio totius considerationis theologice, 
ergo etc. 

■/ Arguunt tamen aliqui quod non possunt ista stare, et vide rationes eorum 
in questione de practico et speculative secundum Thomam de Wilton ■/ Est 
tamen presens difficultas que tangere ab eis arguunt sic. Ilia que in aliqua 45 
scientia queruntur, declarantur et probantur non sunt principia, sed principia 
supponuntur. Sed articuli fidei sunt huiusmodi. Solutio: Querere de principiis 
dupliciter esse potest. Uno modo ita quod dubitetur de eorum veritate, et ista 
modo maior est vera et falsa est minor. Alio modo non quod dubetetur de 
eorum veritate. Sed quod dubitaret de modo apprehendi illam veritatem in 50 
speciali que potest bene et male apprehendi. Si enim veritas quorumeunque 
principiorum in scientia aliqua semper bene apprehenderetur, numquam fie- 
ret sillogismus falsigraphus, qui procedit ex principiis male intellectis. Unde 
quamvis in generali veritas articulorum omnibus catholicis apprehendatur 
uno modo, nec quantum ad hoc cadat ibi dubitatio vel questio, in speciali 55 
tamen posset apprehendi diversis modis, et ideo quantum ad hoc cadunt in 
dubitationes, et formantur questiones per quam solutionem explanatur veritas 
articuli in speciali. 

Intelligendum tamen quod in toto tali processu ipsemet articulus est prin- 
cipium, nam quamvis in tali processu assumantur quedam alia ad declaratio- 60 


35-37 Augustine, De Trinitate , XIV, c. 1 (CCh, ser. Lat., 50 A, p. 424; PL 42, col. 1047). 
43-44 Thomas Wylton, “Utrum habitus theologicus sit practicus vel speculative,” in Balliol 63, 
ff. 19va-19vb, edited by Lauge O. Nielsen, “The Debate between Peter Auriol and Thomas Wyl¬ 
ton on Theology and Virtue,” Vivarium , 38 (2000), 35-98, at 76-89. 
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nem articuli, nihilominus semper supponitur veritas articuli in generali 
secundum quod est nobis proposita per sacram scripturam tamquam regula et 
mensura totius processus, cuius signum est, quia quando volumus certificari 
utrum explicatio facta de articulo in speciali sit vera, statim aspicimus ad veri- 
tatem articuli nobis propositam in generalis per sacram scripturam. Et si vide- 
mus quod concordet veritati articuli quam sacra scriptura nobis proponit in 
generali, approbamus explicationem factam tamquam veram; et si discorda- 
tur, reprobamus et condempnamus sicut falsum et erroneam. Sicut ergo patet 
quid dicendum est ad is tarn questiunculam. 
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APPENDIX II 

Gerard of Siena, In Primum Sententiarum, Prol., q. 3, a. 1 
A = Angelica 338, fol. 13vb-l4vb, B = Balliol 55, fol. 17vb-19rb, 

C = Chicago 22, fol. 9rb-9vb 

Quantum ad primum articulum, utrum articuli fidei sint principia theologie, 
intelligendum quod quidam volunt [opinio Aureoli] quod articuli fidei non 
sint principia istius scientie, quod videntur probare dupliciter. Primo sic: ista 
que in aliqua scientia queruntur, et postea probantur et concluduntur, non 
sunt principia illius scientie; sed articuli sunt huiusmodo; ergo. Maior patet in 5 

A, fol. I4ra singulis scientiis, nulla enim scientia querit de suis | principiis, immo ea sup- 

B, fol. 18ra ponit, et ex eis procedit ad declarandum et ad concludendum | alia. Minor 

probatur ex principiis omnium doctorum istius scientie, tarn sanctorum quam 
quoruncumque aliorum, omnes enim procedunt querendo questiones et 
inducendo dubitationes, que accidunt de ipsis articulis, postea nituntur ad 10 
eorum probationem et declarationem quantum eis est possibile. Ita namque 
facit beatus Augustinus in libro De Trinitate , ubi nititur probare articulum 
trinitatis. Idem facit in libro Contra Faustum , ubi nititur probare contra eum 
duos articulos, scilicet ‘Christum esse natum ex Maria Virgine’ et ‘Spiritum 
Sanctum fuisse locutum per prophetas’. Istum eundem modum servant docto- 15 
res moderni in suis scriptis, ex quibus omnibus concluditur quod articuli fidei 
non sunt principia istius scientie sed conclusiones. 

Secundo ad idem sic: nulla scientia ordinatur ad defensionem et roboratio- 
nem suorum principiorum; sed hec scientia ordinatur ad defensionem articu- 
lorum fidei; ergo. Maior patet, quia quelibet scientia utitur suis principiis ad 20 
roborandum et defendendum veritates conclusionum. Minor probatur per 


2-26 Peter Auriol, Scriptum super primum Sententiarum , ed. E.M. Buytaert, vol. I (St. Bonaven- 
ture, N.Y., 1953), Prooemium, sect. 1, pp. 139-40. 12 Augustine, De Trinitate , I, c. 4 

(CCh, ser. Lat., 50, pp. 34-36; PL 42, col. 824). 13-15 Augustine, Contra Faustum , III.6- 

IV.2 (CSEL XXV, 6.1, pp. 267-271; PL 42, cols. 217-220). 


1 theologie] fidei AB istius scientie C 2 fidei om. C | non om. B 3 ista AB ilia C 
5 scientie om. C 7 ad 2 om. C 8 istius AB illius C 9 quorumcumque aliorum AC 

doctorum B 13 Idem AB Item C 15 locutum BCloquntur A 16 quibus AB quo 

C 20 ergo om. C 
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Augustinum, 4 De Trinitate , cap. 1, ubi dicit quod “huic scientie tribuitur id 
tantummodo quo fides saluberrima nutritur, defenditur, et roboraturCon¬ 
stat autem quod fides saluberrima est de ipsis articulis relinquitur, ergo quod 
25 hec scientia ordinetur ad eorum defensionem, et per consequens non erunt 
principia ipsius. 

[Contra Aureolum quadruplici ratione] Iste modus omnino deviat a veri- 
tate, et ideo simul arguo contra eum, et probo oppositam conclusionem quad- 
rupliciter. Primo sic: ille propositiones que formantur de subiecto alicuius 
30 scientie, et non sunt possibiles probari per aliquas alias a priori, sunt principia 
in ista scientia; sed articuli fidei sunt quedam propositiones vere formate de 
subiecto theologie, nec possunt probari per aliquas alias a priori; ergo. Minor 
est de se nota. Probo maiorem, nam omnes propositiones, que formantur 
de subiecto alicuius scientie, vel pertinent ad illam scientiam sicut principia 
35 primo considerata in ilia scientia, vel sicut conclusiones que ex principiis 
deducuntur. Non potest autem dici quod articuli sint tales propositiones quod 
pertineant ad istam scientiam sicut conclusiones, quia suppositum est quod 
non possunt deduci per aliquas alias a priori; nec valet si dicatur quod sufficit 
eas deduci et probari a posteriori, quia si hoc sufficeret, tunc principia cuiusli- 
40 bet scientie possent dici conclusiones, et conclusiones etiam principia. 

Secundo ad idem sic: ilia sunt principia in aliqua scientia que in suo ambitu 
includunt | omnes veritates que pertinent ad illam scientiam et excludunt 
omnes illas que ad earn non pertinent; sed articuli fidei includunt omnes veri¬ 
tates pertinentes ad theologiam et excludunt omnes impertinentes; ergo sunt 
45 principia ipsius. Maior patet per inductionem in singulis scientiis. Minorem 
probo per Augustinum superius in contrarium allegatum, ubi dicit quod 
“tantummodo huic scientie attribuitur quo fides saluberrima” etc., ex quibus 
verbis habetur manifeste quod ille veritates, que sunt extranee a fide et ab 
articulis fidei, non pertinent ad theologiam; ille vero, que possunt reduci 
50 ad articulos fidei aliquo modo, omnes pertinent ad considerationem ipsius, 
ergo etc. 


22-23 Augustine, De Trinitate , XIV, c. 1 (CCh, ser. Lat., 30 A, p. 424; PL 42, col. 1047). 
46-47 Augustine, De Trinitate , XIV, c. 1, cited above. 


22 huic AC huius B | id AB illud C 23 quo AB quod C | et AC ac B 31 ista AB ilia C 
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C 33 primo AB prima C 36 autem om. B | articuli sint om. B 38 deduci om. 

C | aliquas BC aliquis A 40 conclusiones 2 om. C 45 singulis AB omnibus C 
46 dicit AB dicitur C 50 aliquo modo AC alioquomodo B 
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Tertio ad idem sic: ilia per que regulatur et mensuratur tota consideratio 
alicuius scientie sunt principia in ilia scientia; sed tota consideratio theologie 
mensuratur per articulos fidei; ergo. Maior est evidens. Probo minorem, quia 
tota consideratio istius scientie et totus processus in ea fundatur | super veri- 55 
tate articulorum tamquam super regula et mensura a qua deviare non licet 
unum; et tunc cognoscimus aliquem processum in ilia scientia esse veridicum 
quando concordat veritati articulorum; econtra tunc cognoscimus ipsum esse 
erroneum quando a veritate articulorum discordat. Hec autem omnia verita- 
tem non haberent nisi prefati articuli principia essent in ista scientia. 60 

Quarto ad idem sic: ilia ad que stat ultima resolutio totius considerationis 
theologice sunt principia theologie; articuli fidei sunt huiusmodo; ergo. Maior 
patet in singulis | scientiis, videmus enim in quacumque scientia quod termi¬ 
nus sue considerationis stat in resolutione ad sua principia, ultra que transire 
non habet. Minorem probo, quia in theologia non apparet in quo stet termi- 65 
nus sue considerationis per resolutionem nisi articuli fidei; ergo. Relinquitur 
quod articuli fidei sint principia istius scientie. 

[Quid sibi videtur dicendum] Ut tamen melius intelligatur per quern 
modum articuli sunt principia theologie est sciendum quod nos loquimur de 
principiis non quocumque modo, sed solum de illis que sunt causa veritatis 70 
omnium complexionum in aliqua scientia, et loquendo isto modo tria sunt 
genera principiorum in aliqua scientia, sicut potest haberi a Philosopho, primo 
Posteriorum , nam quedam sunt principia que vocantur dignitates, quedam 
vero alia vocantur suppositiones, et quedam alia vocantur petitiones, inter que 
tria dignitates potissime vocantur principia, quia ad ea stat resolutio omnium 75 
veritatum, et ipsa | simpliciter sunt causa veritatis in omnibus complexionibus 
illius scientie, cuius sunt dignitates. 


72-73 Aristotle, Analytica Posteriora, ed. L. Minio-Paluello (Bruges, 1954) I, c. 10, pp. 295-296; 
also in Aristoteles Latinus IV, ed. L. Minio-Paluello and B.G. Dod (Bruges-Paris, 1968), pp. 24 
(translation of James of Venice) and 296 (translation of William of Moerbeka); [Bekker edition, 
76b]. 
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Est autem hec differentia inter dignitates et suppositiones, sicut declarat 
ibidem Aristoteles, quia dignitates non indigent aliqua veritate exterius ad sui 
80 veritatis evidentiam, quia per se magis sunt nate videri. Suppositio quippe 
vocatur ipsa que potest demonstrari in aliqua scientia, accipitur tamen ab 
addiscente sine demonstratione, et supponitur tamquam probabilis. Petitio 
autem proprie est ilia que est contraria opinioni addiscentis, et ideo prius peti- 
tur eius concessio, quam ex ipsa procedatur ad aliquid aliud. Ex quo apparet 
83 quomodo differt petitio a dignitate et suppositione. 

Ad propositum ergo descendendo dico quod articuli fidei sunt principia 
aliquo modo sicut dignitates et aliquo modo sicut suppositiones; nullo tamen 
modo sicut petitiones. Nam quod sint principia sicut dignitates probatur, quia 
ut tactum est per Aristotelem, dignitates non egent ratione extra demon- 
90 strante, ut dicit Lincolniensis, quod “sicut lucidum visibile ut videatur non 
indiget nisi visu exteriori cadente super ipsum, sic dignitas, ut sciatur, non eget 
nisi ratione, que est aspectus mentis, simpliciter super ipsa cadente.” Ex quibus 
nobis statim patet quod omne illud quod in genere complexorum est per 
seipsum intelligibile, ita quod non indiget ratione demonstrante, eoipso habet 
95 rationem principii et dignitatis. Constat autem quod articuli fidei maxime 
sunt intelligibiles per seipsos et maxime evidentes in sua veritate, et quamvis a 
nobis non intelligantur. 

Hoc tamen non obstat quando debeant dici theologie principia, sicut dig¬ 
nitates, propter duo. Primo quia hoc non est ex parte articulorum, sed ex 
100 parte nostra. Sicut ergo non obstante quod principia alicuius scientie humani- 
tus adinvente non intelligantur ab isto vel ab illo, nihilominus tamen vere 
sunt principia illius, quia vere in se sunt intelligibilia et intelliguntur ab illis 
qui perfecte habent illam scientiam. Ita etiam non obstante quod articuli 
fidei a nobis non intelliguntur, nihilominus tamen vere sunt principia ipsius 


79-80 Ibid 89-90 Ibid. 90-92 Robert Grosseteste, Commentarius in Posteriorum 

Analyticorum libros , ed. P. Rossi (Firenze, 1981), p. 138. 
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B, fol. 18vb theologie, quia vere in se sunt intelligibiles | et vere intelliguntur ab eis qui 105 
perfecte habent scientiam theologie, sicut sunt bead. 

Ulterius apparet hoc secundo ex eo quod ista theologia utitur istis principiis 
A, fol. I4va mensurando et regulando | totam suam considerationem, quemadmodum sci- 
entie humanitus adinvente utuntur ipsis dignitatibus regulando et mensu¬ 
rando totum suum processum per eas; quapropter non obstante quod prefati 110 
articuli non intelligantur a theologo, nihilominus tamen vere sunt principia 
theologie ratione usus, quia eis utitur tamquam dignitatibus. 

Ulterius, dico quod possunt dici principia theologie tamquam suppositio¬ 
ns quia habent aliquam similitudinem cum suppositionibus. Nam sicut sup¬ 
positions non habent evidentiam ex virtute scientie in qua supponuntur sed 115 
ex virtute scientie superioris a qua accipiuntur, ita articuli fidei non habent 
evidentiam ex virtute theologie nostre in qua supponuntur sed ex virtute 
theologie superioris, scilicet Dei et beatorum, a qua accipiuntur. Et hinc est 
quod quamvis theologia nostra non sit subalternata theologie Dei et beatorum 
proprie loquendo, est tamen ibi aliqua similitudo subalternationis, sicut pate- 120 
bit in sequenti articulo. 

Concludo ergo quod articuli fidei sint principia theologie et sicut dignitates 
et sicut suppositiones, nullo tamen modo sicut petitiones. Nam sicut tangeba- 
tur superius, petitio est contraria opinioni addiscentis, et ideo petitur eius 
concessio. Articuli autem fidei non sunt contrarii addiscenti theologiam, 125 
immo si essent contrarii ei, nullo modo posset discere theologiam, quapropter 
debent supponi, sicut per se nota. 

Motiva autem superius inducta in contrarium non cogunt, nam cum primo 
dicitur quod nulla scientia querit de suis principiis sed supponit et ex eis pro- 
cedit ad concludendum alia, dico quod querere de principiis potest intelligi 130 
dupliciter. Primo ut dubitetur de eorum veritate, et illo modo nulla scientia 
querit de suis principiis, quia quelibit scientia supponit ea esse verissima, nec 
etiam isto modo theologia querit de suis principiis, scilicet de articuli fidei, 
quia supponit eos habere infallibilem veritatem. 


105 intelligibiles AB intelligibilia C | intelliguntur BC intelligunt A 107 hoc BC 
huius A 108 suam AB scientiam et C 111 intelligantur AC intelliguntur B 

113 quod AB quia C 115 evidentiam AB evidentias C | sed AC si B 116 non AC 
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135 Secundo modo potest intelligi quod fiat questio de principiis, | non quod 
dubitetur | de eorum veritate, sed de modo apprehendendi illam veritatem in 
speciali, quia potest bene et male apprehendi; si enim veritas quorundam prin- 
cipiorum in quibusdam scientiis semper bene apprehenderetur, numquam 
fieret sillogismus falsigraphus quo procedit ex principiis artis male intellectis. 
140 Sicut ergo in scientiis humanis potest aliquod principium bene et male intel¬ 
ligi et apprehendi in speciali, ita possumus existimare in proposito de articulis 
fidei, nam quamvis in generali veritas unius articuli ab omnibus catholicis 
apprehendatur uno modo, nec quantum ad hoc cadat ibi dubitatio nec ques¬ 
tio, in speciali tamen potest apprehendi diversis modis quorum aliqui repug- 
145 narent veritati articulorum et aliqui concordarent, et ideo quantum ad hoc 
cadunt ibi dubitationes, et inde formantur tamen questiones per quarum dis- 
solutionem declaratur veritas articulorum in speciali. 

Intelligendum tamen quod in toto tali processu ipsemet articulus est prin¬ 
cipium, nam quamvis in tali processu assumantur quedam alia ad declaratio- 
150 nem articuli, semper tamen supponitur veritas articuli in generali secundum 
quod est nobis proposita per sacram scripturam tamquam regula et mensura 
totius processus, cuius signum est, quia quando volumus certificari utrum 
explicatio facta de articulo sit vera, statim aspicimus ad veritatem articuli 
propositam nobis in generali per sacram scripturam. Et si videmus quod 
155 concordet veritati articuli quam sacra scriptura proponit nobis in generali, 
tunc cognoscimus, et applicationem factam in speciali approbamus tamquam 
veram; cum vero videmus quod ab | ea discordat, tunc reprobamus et con- 
dempnamus earn tamquam falsam. Dico ergo ad formam argumenti quod 
querere de principiis isto modo non repugnat theologie, quia potest competere 
160 aliis scientiis. 

Secundum etiam motivum est modici ponderis, nam cum dicunt nulla 
scientia ordinatur ad defensionem suorum principiorum, dico quod ista 
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propositio videtur esse falsa, nam videmus quod metaphysica defendit sua 
principia et principia omnium scientiarum, sicut patet ex quarto Metaphysice , et 
totus unus tractatus ad hoc ordinatur; immo de qualibet scientia potest dici 165 
quod aliquo modo defendit sua principia, saltern implicite, nam eo ipso quod 
B, fol. 19rb defendit | conclusiones elicitas ex principiis, defendit etiam et ipsa principia, 
quia si quis negaret conclusiones negaret etiam et ipsa principia implicite. 

Ultimus potest dici quod prefata propositio solum est intelligenda de scien- 
tiis specialibus quarum consideratio sic est artata, quod si negarentur eis sua 170 
principia non habent ulterius viam ad aliquid probandum et declarandum. 
Scientie tamen conclusiones sicut sunt logica et metaphysica bene possunt 
defendere sua principia, quia earum consideratio sic est ampla, quod quicquid 
negatur et quicquid conceditur, totum est de earum consideratione, quaprop- 
ter semper habent viam ad disputandum contra negantes sibi principia, et per 175 
consequens ad ea declarandum et roborandum. 

Ita ergo poterit dici in proposito quod consideratio theologie est amplissima 
scientiarum, nam considerat de toto ente in quantum potest deservire ad cog- 
nitionem Dei et ad defensionem eorum que sunt fidei. Et ideo quamvis non 
possit sua principia probare a superiori vel a priori, sicut nec metaphysica, a 180 
posteriori tamen potest, quia ex nulla parte est sibi clausa via, cum sua consid¬ 
eratio sit aliquo modo de toto ente, ut dictum est. Patet ergo quod articuli 
fidei sunt principia istius scientie. 


164 Aristotle, Metaphysica , IV, esp. ch. 3 (1005a-b). 
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Abstract 

Nicholas of Autrecourt maintains in his second letter to Bernard of Arezzo that with 
the exception of the certitude of faith, there is no other certitude but the certitude of 
the law of non-contradiction, or the one that can be resolved to this law. The article 
examines this statement, which implies that natural theology is not possible. It comes 
to the conclusion that, in general, Nicholas in his letter seems to identify the relation 
“...can be resolved...” between two certain sentences with the relation “...follows 
from...”. This identification leads to problems which are discussed. Further, Nicholas 
says that in every valid inference the consequent is identical with the antecedent or is 
part of it. This can be understood in two ways. 

Keywords 
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Nikolaus von Autrecourt gilt als einer der originellsten Denker des Mittelal- 
ters. In Studien zur mittelalterlichen Philosophic, insbesondere zur mittelal- 
terlichen Erkenntnistheorie, findet er immer wieder grofie Beachtung. 1 Seine 


Dieser Aufsatz ist Matthias Kaufmann gewidmet. Vor mehreren Jahren durfte ich ein von ihm 
an der Universitat Halle-Wittenberg geleitetes Oberseminar zu Nikolaus von Autrecourt besu- 
chen. Dafiir sei ihm und auch den anderen Seminarteilnehmern herzlich gedankt. 

1} Vgl. Kurt Flasch, Das philosophische Denken im Mittelalter (Stuttgart, 1987), J. M. M. H. 
Thijssen, ‘The Quest for Certain Knowledge in the Fourteenth Century: Nicholas of Autrecourt 
against the Academics’, in Ancient Scepticism and the Sceptical Tradition , ed. J. Sihvola (Helsinki, 
2000), 199-223, Dominik Perler, Zweifel und Gewifheit. Skeptische Debatten im Mittelalter 
(Frankfurt am Main, 2006), Christophe Grellard, Croire et savoir. Lesprincipes de la connaissance 
selon Nicolas d’ Autrecourt (Paris, 2005), ders., ‘Scepticism, Demonstration and the Infinite 
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erkenntnistheoretischen Thesen, die zum Teil Anstofi erregten und verurteilt 
wurden, hat er vor allem in einigen Briefen formuliert, von denen sein zweiter 
Brief an Bernhard von Arezzo wohl der beriihmteste ist. 2 Dort gibt er unter 
anderem eine bemerkenswerte Einteilung an. Er sagt namlich, daS es neben 
der Gewifiheit der Satze des christlichen Glaubens nur noch die Gewifiheit 
des ersten Prinzips und die Gewifiheit derjenigen Satze, die auf dieses erste 
Prinzip zurtickgefuhrt werden konnen, gebe. 3 Das Ziel des vorliegenden Auf- 
satzes ist es, diese Einteilung auf der Grundlage des genannten Briefes genauer 
zu untersuchen. Dies geschieht in zwei Teilen. Im ersten Teil wird die Gewifi- 
heit des sogenannten ersten Prinzips diskutiert. Bei diesem Prinzip handelt es 
sich um den Satz vom Widerspruch, es findet sich bereits bei Aristoteles, aber 
sowohl bei Nikolaus als auch bei Aristoteles lassen sich jeweils verschiedene 
Formulierungen fur dieses Prinzip nachweisen. Gemafi den Ausfiihrungen des 
Briefes ist der Satz vom Widerspruch erstes Prinzip in zweifacher Hinsicht; 
diese Hinsichten gilt es im folgenden zu analysieren. Ublicherweise wird nun 
Nikolaus die Auffassung zugeschrieben, dafi die Gewifiheit des ersten Prinzips 
fur die Gewifiheit bestimmter anderer Satze notwendig ist. 4 Der Aufsatz wird 
dafiir argumentieren, dafi die Gewifiheit dieses Prinzips jedenfalls hinreichend 
fur diese Satze sein soil. 5 Dies wird vornehmlich im zweiten Teil des Aufsatzes 
geschehen, der die Thesen des Briefes beziiglich der Gewifiheit der auf dieses 
erste Prinzip zuruckfuhrbaren Satze bespricht und nach ihrer Plausibilitat 
fragt, wobei sich einige aus der mathematischen Theorie der Halbordnungen 


Regress Argument (Nicholas of Autrecourt and John Buridan)’, in Vivarium 45 (2007), 
328-342. Vgl. auch bereits die Arbeiten von Joseph Lappe, Nicolaus von Autrecourt. Sein Leben, 
seine Philosophie, seine Schriften (Munster, 1908), und Julius Rudolph Weinberg, Nicolaus of 
Autrecourt. A Study in 14th Century Thought (New York, 1969; Nachdruck der Ausgabe Prince¬ 
ton, 1948). Ausfuhrliche biographische Angaben zu Nikolaus finden sich in Z. Kaluza, ‘Nicolas 
d’Autrecourt. Ami de la verite, in Histoire litteraire de la France 42/1 (1995), 1-233. 

2) Fiir M. Kaufmann, ‘Review (Nicholas of Autrecourt, His Correspondence with Master Giles and 
Bernard of Arezzo)*, in Vivarium 36 (1998), 264-266, 265, ist besagter Brief sogar “probably the 
most famous text” des Nikolaus. Dieser Brief, die Secunda Epistola Ad Bemardum , werde im 
folgenden mit “Correspondence II” abgekiirzt und nach Nicholas of Autrecourt, His Correspond¬ 
ence with Master Giles and Bernard of Arezzo, ed. L. M. de Rijk (Leiden-New York-Koln, 1994), 
58-75, zitiert, wobei in Klammern jeweils die Seitenzahl dieser Ausgabe angefuhrt wird. 

3) Vgl. Correspondence II, 7 (62): “Excepta certitudine fidei, nulla est alia certitudo nisi certi- 
tudo primi principii, vel que in primum principium potest resolvi.” Diese Behauptung ist gleich- 
zeitig einer der verurteilten Artikel des Nikolaus. Vgl. Appendix B der Ausgabe von de Rijk, 172. 

4) Vgl. Weinberg, Nicolaus of Autrecourt, 14, L. Groarke, ‘On Nicholas of Autrecourt and 
the Law of Non-Contradiction’, in Dialogue 23 (1984), 129-134, 129, Perler, Zweifel und 
Gewifiheit, 344. 

5) In diesem Zusammenhang wird auch die Deutung Grellards mit dieser Interpretation verglichen. 
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bekannte Begriffe als niitzlich erweisen werden. Nikolaus sagt in diesem Kon- 
text auch, daf? jeder Folgesatz ein Teil seines Vordersatzes oder identisch mit 
ihm ist. Der dieser Behauptung zugrunde gelegte Begriff des Teiles soil genauer 
untersucht werden. Es bieten sich zwei Deutungen an, deren Implikationen 
jeweils unterschiedlich stark einsichtig sind. Abschliefiend wird erortert, 
ob angesichts der genannten Dreiteilung eine natiirliche Theologie noch 
moglich ist. 


1. Die Gewiflheit des ersten Prinzips 

Satze, die gewifi sind—diese Satze mogen im folgenden g-Satze heifien—, 
sind Satze, die man fur wahr halt und in deren Fiir-wahr-halten man sich 
nicht tauschen kann. 6 Jeder g-Satz ist wahr, da man sich nur dann in dem Fiir- 
wahr-halten eines fur wahr gehaltenen Satzes nicht tauschen kann, wenn die¬ 
ser Satz wahr ist. Andererseits muE nicht jeder wahre Satz ein g-Satz sein, 
denn es konnte wahre Satze geben, die man fur falsch halt oder beziiglich 
derer man sich nicht entscheiden kann, ob sie wahr oder ob sie falsch sind. 
Das sogenannte erste Prinzip soil ein solcher g-Satz sein. Dieses Prinzip wird 
in besagtem Brief so formuliert: 

(P) Zwei Satze, die einander widersprechen, sind nicht zugleich wahr. 7 

Man sieht sofort, dafi P der Satz vom Widerspruch ist. In dieser Formulierung 
lafit er sich bereits bei Aristoteles nachweisen. 8 Nikolaus zufolge kann keine 
Macht bewirken, dal? der Satz vom Widerspruch—P—falsch ist. 9 Folglich 
kann auch Gott P nicht aufier Kraft setzen, er kann beispielsweise nicht 
bewirken, dafi es gleichzeitig wahr ist, daft ein Gegenstand jetzt existiert und 
jetzt nicht existiert. Da6 Gott dies nicht kann, wird vor Nikolaus etwa von 


6) Dieses Verstandnis von Gewiftheit findet sich bereits bei Aristoteles, Metaphysik IV, 3 (1005 b 
11 - 12 ). 

7) Vgl. Correspondence II, 2 (58): “Contradictoria non possunt simul esse vera.” 

8) Vgl. Aristoteles, Metaphysik IV, 6 (1011 b 13-14). In anderen Texten fiihrt Nikolaus das erste 
Prinzip, wie gesagt, abweichend ein. Vgl. Groarke, ‘On Nicholas of Autrecourt’, Perler, Zweifel 
und Gewifiheit , 340f. Auch bei Aristoteles gibt es verschiedene Formulierungen. Fur eine Analyse 
vgl. Jan Lukasiewicz, Uber den Satz des Widerspruchs bei Aristoteles (Hildesheim-Zurich-New 
York, 1993). 

9) Vgl. Correspondence II, 5 (60): “... nec aliqua potentia potest facere quod contradictoria sint 
simul vera.” 
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Thomas von Aquin angenommen. 10 P ist fur Nikolaus nicht nur ein fur wahr 
gehaltener Satz, sondern sogar ein g-Satz, es soli unmoglich sein, sich im Fiir- 
wahr-halten von P zu tauschen, es soli daher auch unmoglich sein, dafi P 
falsch ist. Dafi P ein g-Satz ist, leuchtet ein, denn ware P falsch, gabe es Satze, 
die einander widersprechen und die zugleich wahr sind. Diese Konsequenz ist 
oflfensichtlich absurd. Aufierdem miifite, wenn P falsch ist, gleichzeitig P wahr 
sein, es sei denn, es gabe andere Griinde dafiir, warum es sich bei P und —iP 
nicht um Satze handelt, die gleichzeitig wahr sind. Welche Griinde sollten das 
aber sein? 

Nun soli es sich bei P nicht nur um einen beliebigen g-Satz, sondern um ein 
in bestimmter Weise erstes Prinzip handeln, und zwar soil gelten: 11 

(1) Es gibt kein Prinzip, das friiher als P ist. 

(2) P ist friiher als jedes andere Prinzip. 

Dafi es grundsatzlich sinnvoll ist, die in (1) und (2) formulierten Weisen der 
Erstheit zu unterscheiden, wird an folgendem Beispiel klar: Eine Mauer 
bestehe aus Ziegelsteinen. Diese seien die einfachsten Teile dieser Mauer. Die 
Relation des Friiherseins sei die Relation “... ist Teil von...”. z sei ein belie- 
biger Ziegelstein der Mauer. Nun ist z zwar in dem Sinne Erstes gemafi dieser 
Relation, als es keinen Ziegelstein der Mauer gibt, der Teil von z ist, nicht aber 
insofern, als z Teil jedes anderen Teils der Mauer ist. Insbesondere ist z kein 
Teil der anderen Ziegelsteine der Mauer. Aus dem Vorliegen der ersten Weise 
der Erstheit folgt also nicht das Vorliegen der zweiten Weise der Erstheit, aller- 
dings gilt die Umkehrung, d. h., das Vorliegen der zweiten Weise der Erstheit 
impliziert das Vorliegen der ersten Weise der Erstheit, wenn man voraussetzt, 
da6 die Relation des Friiherseins asymmetrisch ist. Allgemein: x sei in einer 
Menge M mit einer gegebenen asymmetrischen Relation R erstes Element im 
Sinne der zweiten Weise, d. h., jedes von x verschiedene Element y aus M sei 
spater als x gemaf? R. Dann kann es wegen der Asymmetrie von R kein y aus 
M geben, das friiher als x gemafi R ist. Somit ist x auch erstes Element im 
Sinne der ersten Weise. Daher mufi, im speziellen Fall, (1) aus (2) folgen, 


10) Vgl. z. B. Thomas von Aquin, Summa theologiae I q. 10 a. 5 ad 3. Zur Aufwertung, aber auch 
Relativierung des Widerspruchsprinzips in der mittelalterlichen Scholastik vgl. R. Schonberger, 
‘Evidenz und Erkenntnis. Zu mittelalterlichen Diskussionen um das erste Prinzip’, in Philosophi- 
sches Jahrbuch 102 (1995), 4-19. 

n) Vgl. Correspondence II, 2 (58): “Circa quod occurrunt duo. Primum est quod istud est pri- 
mum principium, <‘primum’> negative exponendo: ‘quo nichil est prius’. Secundum quod 
occurrit est quod istud est primum affirmative vel positive: ‘quod est quocumque alio prius’.” 
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d. h., daraus, dafi P friiher als jedes andere Prinzip ist, muE folgen, dal? kein 
Prinzip friiher als P ist. Dies nimmt Nikolaus implizit auch an, wenn er 
schreibt: “ Istud [principium] estprius omni alio quod non est ipsum\ ergo [meine 
Hervorhebung] nichil est eo prius ” 12 Welche Art von Friihersein ist hier aber 
gemeint? Jedenfalls soil es sich nicht nur um Relationen zwischen Prinzipien, 
die gewifi sind, handeln, sondern, allgemeiner, um Relationen zwischen 
g-Satzen. Das ergibt sich klar aus Nikolaus’ Ausfiihrungen. Diese legen nam- 
lich folgende Definition nahe. 13 

(D) p und q seien zwei g-Satze. Dann ist p friiher als q genau dann, wenn die 
GewiEheit von q auf die GewiEheit von p zuriickgefiihrt werden kann. 

In diesem Zusammenhang scheint Nikolaus zu unterstellen: 

(3) Die GewiEheit von q kann genau dann auf die GewiEheit von p zuriick¬ 
gefiihrt werden, wenn q auf p zuriickgefiihrt werden kann. 

Wenn Nikolaus ebenfalls sagt, dal? die GewiEheit von g-Satzen auf P selbst 
zuriickfiihrbar ist, 14 so meint er damit, daE die Gewifiheit dieser Satze auf die 
Gewifiheit von P zuriickfiihrbar ist, bzw., wegen (3), daE diese Satze auf P 
zuriickfiihrbar sind. Legt man die genannte Definition zugrunde, so ergeben 
sich fur (1) und (2) folgende Lesarten: 

(4) Es gibt keinen von P verschiedenen g-Satz, auf dessen GewiEheit die 
GewiEheit von P zuriickgefiihrt werden kann. 

(5) Die GewiEheit eines jeden von P verschiedenen g-Satzes kann auf die 
GewiEheit von P zuriickgefiihrt werden. 

Inwiefern kann aber die GewiEheit eines g-Satzes auf die Gewifiheit eines 
anderen g-Satzes zuruckgejuhrt werden? Was meint Nikolaus also mit “zuriick- 
fiihren”? Zunachst einmal setzt er es mit dem Zuriickfiihren eines Folgesatzes 
auf ein Prinzip gleich, “ resolvitur in aliud sicut conclusio in principium \ 15 Man 

12) Vgl. Correspondence II, 3 (60). 

13) Vgl. Correspondence II, 7-10, 20 (62, 64, 70). 

14) Vgl. Correspondence II, 3, 6 (38, 60). 

15) Vgl. Correspondence II, 3 (58): “Omnis certitudo a nobis habita resolvitur in istud princip¬ 
ium. Et ipsum non resolvitur in aliquod aliud sicut conclusio in principium suum.” Correspond¬ 
ence II, 3 (60): “... in nostrum principium dictum omnis nostra certitudo resolvitur. Et <quod> 
ipsum non resolvitur in aliud sicut conclusio in principium...” 
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kann dies so verstehen, als sei dieses Prinzip notwendig fiir den Folgesatz. Dann 
miiBte man (1) und (2) bzw. (4) und (5) so interpretieren: 

(6) Es gibt keinen von P verschiedenen g-Satz, dessen GewiBheit notwendig 
fur die GewiBheit von P ist. 

(7) Die GewiBheit von P ist notwendig fiir die GewiBheit jedes von P ver¬ 
schiedenen g-Satzes. 

Insbesondere (7) ist Teil einer iiblichen Beschreibung der Position des Niko¬ 
laus. 16 Sowohl (6) als auch (7) sind jedenfalls giiltige Aussagen, denn es gibt 
keinen von P verschiedenen g-Satz, dessen GewiBheit notwendig fiir die 
GewiBheit von P ist. Auch ist die GewiBheit von P notwendig fiir die GewiB- 
heit der anderen g-Satze, denn bestritte man P, hatte die Rede von der Gewifi- 
heit von Satzen keinen Sinn mehr. Nikolaus sollte also (6) und (7) akzeptieren. 
Nun scheint er aber, wenn er betont, daB die g-Satze ihre GewiBheit krafi des 
ersten Prinzips ( virtute primi principii) haben, 17 anzunehmen, daB sich die 
GewiBheit von P auf die GewiBheit der g-Satze ubertragt. Dieses Ubertragen 
der GewiBheit von P auf andere Satze setzt er auch in seinem Argument fiir 
die Giiltigkeit von (5) voraus, 18 denn er geht dort offenbar davon aus, daB erst 
P sicherstellen kann, daB das, was der Fall zu sein scheint, auch tatsachlich der 
Fall ist. Ferner diirfte es sich bei dem Zuriickfuhren eines Folgesatzes auf ein 
Prinzip um einen Sonderfall des Zuriickfuhrens eines Folgesatzes auf seinen 
Vordersatz handeln. Vordersatze implizieren aber ihre Folgesatze, sie sind fur 
letztere hinreichend. Somit miiBte man (1) und (2) bzw. (4) und (5) so lesen: 

(8) Es gibt keinen von P verschiedenen g-Satz, dessen GewiBheit hinreichend 
fiir die GewiBheit von P ist. 

(9) Die GewiBheit von P ist hinreichend fiir die GewiBheit jedes von P ver¬ 
schiedenen g-Satzes. 19 


16) Vgl. FuEnote 4. Bereits Aristoteles, Metaphysik IV, 3 (1005 b 6-34) scheint die Erstheit dieses 
Prinzips so zu verstehen. 

17) Vgl. Correspondence II, 5 (60). 

18) Vgl. Correspondence II, 3 (58, 60). 

19) Fiir Kurt Flasch, Geschichte der Philosophic in Text und Darstellung. Mittelalter (Stuttgart, 
1999), 482, ist nach Nikolaus der Satz vom Widerspruch der Grund der evidenten Urteile, 
Flasch erlautert allerdings nicht, was er mit “Grund” meint, ahnlich Ruprecht Paque, Das Pariser 
Nominalistenstatut. Zur Entstehung des Realitatsbegriffi der neuzeitlichen Naturwissenschaji (Ber¬ 
lin, 1970), 171. 
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Nun ist (8) zwar plausibel, da es in der Tat keinen von P verschiedenen g-Satz 
gibt, dessen Gewifiheit die Gewil?heit von P impliziert, (9) aber ist falsch. 
Denn beispielsweise impliziert die Gewil?heit von P nicht die Gewifiheit eines 
beliebigen mathematischen g-Satzes, etwa des Satzes, dal? die Summe zweier 
beliebiger gerader Zahlen stets gerade ist. Dafiir, dal? dieser mathematische 
Satz gewil? ist, reicht es nicht aus, dal? P gewil? ist. Auch fiir die Gewil?heit 
eines Satzes, der die Existenz eines extramentalen Gegenstandes behauptet, 
reicht die Gewifiheit von P nicht aus. Wenn man daher das Friihersein von P 
so interpretiert, dal? das Friihere hinreichend fiir das Spatere ist, ergibt sich die 
Schwierigkeit, dal? (2) bzw. (3) unplausibel sind. Man konnte einwenden, dal? 
es sich bei (8) und (9) um Fehlinterpretationen der Ansichten des Nikolaus 
handelt. Nikolaus meine mit (1) und (2) bzw. (4) und (5) keinesfalls (8) und 
(9), sondern eben (6) und (7). 20 Gegen diesen Einwand spricht aber neben 
den bereits genannten Grunden, dal? Nikolaus zwischen mittelbarem und 
unmittelbarem Zurixckfuhren unterscheidet und sich hierbei auf das Vorge- 
hen der Geometrie beruft. Dies soli im folgenden genauer erlautert werden. 


2. Die Gewifiheit der auf das erste Prinzip zuriickfuhrbaren Satze 

Dal? das Zuruckfiihren der g-Satze auf P im Sinne von (9) zu verstehen ist, 
ergibt sich aus folgendem Zitat: 


20) Grellard, ‘Scepticism’, 339, gibt fiir die beiden Weisen der Erstheit folgende Deutung an: 
“Buridan therefore accepts the negative primacy of the first principle in the way that Nicholas 
understands it (the first principle is not the conclusion of a demonstration), but not the positive 
primacy (the first principle is the premiss of every demonstration.” Grellard interpretiert (4) und 
(5) demnach wie folgt: 

(G 1) P ist nicht der Folgesatz eines Beweises/in einem Beweis. 

(G 2) P ist die Pramisse eines jeden Beweises/in einem jeden Beweis. 

Es ist moglich, daft diese Interpretation Grellards mit der von uns vorgeschlagenen uberein- 
stimmt, falls namlich (G 1) besagt, daft es keinen g-Satz gibt, der hinreichend fiir P ist, und 
(G 2) besagt, daft P hinreichend fiir jeden g-Satz ist. Dafiir konnte sprechen, daft Grellard, Croire 
et savoir , 70f., 74, sagt, daft der Satz vom Widerspruch bei Nikolaus jegliche Gewiftheit garan- 
tiert. Sollte er mit dem Wort “Pramisse” in (G 2) jedoch meinen, daft P eine notwendige (und 
keine hinreichende) Bedingung fiir jeden g-Satz ist, dann ware jeder g-Satz—entgegen (G 1)— 
hinreichend fiir P. Nun schreibt er, ‘Scepticism’, 336, in besagtem Artikel aber auch: “Nicholas 
admits the principle of non-contradiction simply because it is a necessary condition [meine Her- 
vorhebung] for debate.” 
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... jede Gewifiheit wird auf dasselbe erste Prinzip zuriickgefuhrt. Entweder werden also 
jene ersten SchluEfolgerungen gleich unmittelbar auf dasselbe erste Prinzip zuriickge- 
fuhrt..oder die eine wird mittelbar, die andere unmittelbar zuriickgefuhrt. Aber das bie- 
tet hier keine Schwierigkeit, denn wenn wir eine Riickfiihrung auf das erste Prinzip 
vollziehen, sind wir der einen wie der anderen in gleicher Weise gewifi, wie der Geometer 
sagt; er ist der zweiten Schlufifolgerung ebenso sicher wie der ersten, und so der dritten und 
der iibrigen.. . 21 

Demnach soil jeder g-Satz entweder unmittelbar oder mittelbar auf P zuriick- 
fuhrbar sein. Ferner soil es fur die Gewifiheit eines g-Satzes keine Rolle spie- 
len, ob er unmittelbar oder mittelbar auf P zuruckfuhrbar ist, alle g-Satze 
sollen im gleichen Mafie gewiE sein. Nikolaus vergleicht das Zuriickfiihren 
der mittelbar auf P zuruckfuhrbaren g-Satze mit dem Vorgehen der Geome¬ 
tric. Er tut dies, um dafur zu argumentieren, daE sich die Gewifiheit von P auf 
die unmittelbar auf P zuruckfuhrbaren g-Satze und von dort auf die mittelbar 
auf P zuruckfuhrbaren g-Satze jeweils vollstandig—ohne Verlust— iibertrdgt. 
Denn auch der Geometer sei sich seiner Grundsatze im gleichen Mafie gewifi 
wie seiner Schlufifolgerungen oder Folgesdtze. In der Geometrie und in jedem 
anderen axiomatischen System sind die Theoreme nun aber insofern genau so 
gewifi wie die Axiome, als sie aus diesen folgen. Daher muE es sich, wenn die 
Analogic giiltig sein soil, beim Zuriickfiihren eines g-Satz es auf P um ein 
Zuriickfiihren auf einen Vordersatz handeln. Aufierdem spricht Nikolaus im 
obigen Zitat davon, daE es conclusiones, Folgesdtze , sind, die auf P unmittelbar 
oder mittelbar zuriickfiihrbar sind. Entferntere Folgesatze werden dann sinn- 
vollerweise von naheren Folgesatzen impliziert. Das Ruckfuhrungsverhdltnis 
zwischen ihnen besteht also darin, dafi der friihere g-Satz (der an P “nahere”) 
den spateren g-Satz (den von P “entfernteren”) impliziert. Analog besteht das 
Ruckfuhrungsverhdltnis zwischen P und den unmittelbaren Folgesatzen darin, 
daE P diese Folgesatze impliziert. Auch wenig spater nimmt Nikolaus an, dafi 
es conclusiones , Folgesdtze , gibt, die auf P unmittelbar zuruckfiihrbar sind, 22 sie 
sollen also insofern Folgesatze sein, als sie aus P folgen. Somit darf man Niko¬ 
laus die Akzeptanz von (9) bzw. der folgenden Behauptung unterstellen: 


21) Vgl. Correspondence II, 6 (60, 62): “.. .omnis certitudo reducitur in idem primum princip- 
ium. Vel igitur ille conclusiones eque immediate reducuntur in idem primum principium... Vel 
una mediate et alia immediate; et adhuc hoc non obstat, quia, reductione facta in primum prin¬ 
cipium, eque certi sumus de una sicut de alia. Ut geometra dicit se esse ita certum de secunda 
conclusione sicut de prima, et ita de tertia et sic de aliis...” Deutsche Ubersetzung v. Perler, in 
Nicolaus von Autrecourt, Briefe , lat.-dt., ed. R. Imbach / D. Perler (Hamburg, 1988), 17 u. 19. 

22) Vgl. Correspondence II, 8 (62). 
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(10) Jeder von P verschiedene g-Satz folgt aus P. 

Daher muE die zitierte Bemerkung, nach der jeder g-Satz unmittelbar oder 
mittelbar auf P zuriickflihrbar ist, so interpretiert werden, daB jeder g-Satz 
unmittelbar oder mittelbar aus P folgt . Die Verbindung der g-Satze gemafi der 
Relation . ist zuriickflihrbar auf.. ” ist dann eine Verbindung gemaB der 
Relation “... folgt aus..Fur Nikolaus ist die Relation “... ist zuriickflihrbar 
auf...” sicher transitiv, d. h., wenn q auf p und r auf q zuriickflihrbar ist, dann 
soli r auf p zuriickflihrbar sein. Sie soli jedoch nicht konnex sein, d. h., es soil 
nicht so sein, daB zwei beliebig herausgegriffene g-Satze gemaB dieser Relation 
in Beziehung zueinander stehen, es sollen sich also g-Satze finden lassen, die 
nicht gemaB dieser Relation in Beziehung zueinander stehen. Folglich soil es 
g-Satze pj, p 2 geben, so daB weder “p l ist zuriickflihrbar auf p 2 ” noch “p 2 ist 
zuriickflihrbar auf p” gilt. Nikolaus wiirde auBerdem bestreiten, daB g-Satze 
auf sich selbst zuriickflihrbar sind, fur ihn ware die Relation “... ist zuriick- 
fiihrbar auf...” irreflexiv. Ferner wiirde er annehmen, daB sie asymmetrisch 
ist, er wiirde behaupten, daB dann, wenn ein g-Satz p auf einen anderen g-Satz 
q zuriickflihrbar ist, q nicht auf p zuriickflihrbar ist. Wegen ihrer Asymmetrie, 
Irreflexivitat und Transitivitat ist die Relation “... ist zuruckfiihrbar auf...” 
eine irreflexive Halbordnung, wegen der fehlenden Konnexitat ist sie keine 
Ordnung. 23 Analoge Aussagen fur die Relation “...folgt aus...” sind falsch, 
denn nicht nur die Formel p —> p ist giiltig (gegen die Irreflexivitat), sondern 
auch Formeln der Art p <-> q konnen giiltig sein (gegen die Asymmetrie). 
Wenn Nikolaus also die Relation “... ist zuriickflihrbar auf...” mit der Rela¬ 
tion “...folgt aus...” identifiziert, so darf er das nur fiir die Falle tun, die 
Reflexivitat und Symmetric ausschlieBen. Wegen (4) enthalt die durch die 
Relation “... ist zuruckfiihrbar auf...” halbgeordnete Menge der g-Satze ein 
sogenanntes minimales Element, wegen (5) ist dieses Element sogar ein soge- 
nanntes Minimum. Jeder g-Satz soli in nur endlich vielen Schritten auf P 
zuruckfiihrbar sein, er soli aus P in nur endlich vielen Schritten folgen. 2A Dies 
ist insofern plausibel, als auch in klassischen axiomatischen Theorien jedes 
Theorem nach nur endlich vielen Schritten aus den gegebenen Axiomen folgt. 
Ob die Folgerungsmenge, d. h. die Menge der g-Satze, die unmittelbar 
oder mittelbar auf P zuriickflihrbar sind, endlich ist, ist damit natiirlich nicht 
ausgesagt. 


23) Zur mathematischen Terminologie vgl. etwa Heinz-Dieter Ebbinghaus, Einfuhrung in die 
Mengenlehre (Mannheim-Leipzig-Wien-Zurich, 1994). 

24) Vgl. Correspondence II, 8 (62). 
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Dafi die Akzeptanz von (10) problematisch ist, zeigte sich bereits bei der 
Diskussion der Thesen (8) und (9). Aus P allein folgt namlich fast nichts. P— 
formal: —i(p a —ip)—impliziert lediglich Satze, die mit P logisch aquivalent 
sind, aber selbst um zu entscheiden, ob ein Satz mit P logisch aquivalent ist, 
benotigt man Prinzipien, die von P nicht impliziert werden. So konnte der 
Satz —i (—ip a p), der, so wiirde man sagen, mit P aquivalent ist, etwa voraus- 
setzen, dafi a kommutativ ist. Es scheint schlechterdings keinen nichttrivialen 
g-Satz zu geben, der aus P unmittelbar folgt. Dann folgt aus P auch kein Satz 
mittelbar, so dafi die gesamte Folgerungs- bzw. Riickfuhrungskette gleichsam 
ohne Fundament ist. Jedenfalls sei festgehalten, dafi sich die GewiEheit von P 
auf alle anderen g-Satzen ubertragen soil, und zwar entweder unmittelbar— 
diese Satze sind unmittelbar gewiE—oder mittelbar—diese Satze sind mittel¬ 
bar gewiE. Dennoch sollen die unmittelbar gewissen g-Satze im gleichen 
MaEe gewiE sein wie die mittelbar gewissen g-Satze. 25 Die GewiEheit eines 
g-Satzes soil nicht von der logischen Entfernung—von der Anzahl der Folge- 
rungsschritte—zwischen ihm und P abhangen. Wenn p und q zwei g-Satze 
sind und p unmittelbar aus P und q unmittelbar aus p folgt, so sollen p und q 
im gleichen MaEe gewiE sein, p soli nicht gewisser als q sein, nur weil p, im 
Gegensatz zu q, unmittelbar aus P folgt. Satze sind fur Nikolaus entweder 
gewifi oder nicht, sie sind nicht mehr oder weniger gewiE. Da g-Satze genau 
so gewiE sind wie P, sind sie schlechthin gewiE. Wenn Nikolaus schreibt 

Durch keine Macht konnte es geschehen, daE das Gegenteil des Folgesatzes gleichzeitig mit 
dem Vordersatz gelten konnte, so wie keine Macht bewirken kann, daE Gegensatzliches 
gleichzeitig wahr ist. 26 

so verwendet er hier eine aquivalente Formulierung fur die materiale Implika- 
tion, denn fur beliebige Satze p, q gilt bekanntlich (p —> q) <-» —i(p a —iq). 
p impliziert q dann und nur dann, wenn es nicht der Fall ist, dafi p zwar gilt, 
nicht aber q. Ein von P verschiedener g-Satz—ein aus einem Vordersatz ableit- 
barer Folgesatz—kann, das behauptet Nikolaus im Zitat also, ebensowenig 
falsch sein wie P. Insofern ist die GewiEheit eines jeden Folgesatzes genau so 
groE wie die GewiEheit von P. 27 


25) Vgl. Correspondence II, 6 (60): “Certitudo evidentie non habet gradus. Ut si sint due con- 
clusiones de quarum qualibet sumus certi evidenter, non sumus magis certi de una quam de alia.” 

26) Vgl. Correspondence II, 5 (60): “Nec per aliquam potentiam posset fieri quod oppositum 
consequentis staret simul cum antecedente, sicut nec aliqua potentia potest facere quod contra- 
dictoria sint simul vera.” Deutsche Ubersetzung v. Perler, in Nicolaus von Autrecourt, Briefe, 17. 

27) Thijssen, ‘The Quest for Certain Knowledge’, 213, versucht aus dieserTextstelle (vgl. FuEnote 26) 
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Alle von P verschiedenen g-Satze sollen Folgesatze sein, weil sie entweder 
unmittelbar oder mittelbar aus P folgen. Wenn sie mittelbar aus P folgen, 
folgen sie unmittelbar aus einem anderen g-Satz. Nikolaus formuliert fur 
beliebige g-Satze einen Zusammenhang zwischen Vordersatz und Folgesatz, 
der ofFensichtlich sowohl fur den Fall, dal? der Folgesatz unmittelbar auf P, als 
auch fur den Fall, dal? der Folgesatz nur mittelbar auf P zuruckgefiihrt werden 
kann, gelten soil, wobei unterstellt sei, dal? ein Satz nur dann ein Vordersatz 
fur einen Folgesatz ist, wenn der Folgesatz auch tatsachlich aus dem Vorder¬ 
satz folgt: 

(11) Wenn p der Vordersatz eines Folgesatzes q ist, dann ist p mit q identisch 
oder q ist Teil von p. 28 

Was Nikolaus mit dem Ausdruck “Teil” meint, sagt er hier nicht explizit, an 
Hand von Beispielen, die er spater anfiihrt, bieten sich gleichwohl zwei Deu- 
tungen an. 

Interpretation /: Diese Interpretation wird durch folgendes Beispiel 
nahegelegt: 29 

Vordersatz: Das Haus existiert. 

Folgesatz: Die Wand existiert. 

In dieser Ableitung ist der Folgesatz insofern Teil des Vordersatzes, als der 
Gegenstand, der durch das Subjekt des Folgesatzes bezeichnet wird, ein mate- 
rieller Teil des Gegenstandes ist, der durch das Subjekt des Vordersatzes 
bezeichnet wird, wobei die Pradikate von Vordersatz und Folgesatz identisch 
sind. Dal? (11), so interpretiert, im allgemeinen falsch ist, ist unmittelbar 
klar, denn es gibt zahlreiche giiltige Ableitungen, die nicht die in (11) formu- 
lierte Bedingung erfiillen, etwa die Ableitung “Jeder Mensch ist sterblich” also 


eine Erklarung fur den BegrifF “Riickfuhren auf das erste Prinzip” zu finden: “Reduction to the 
first principle means that the negation of the consequent of an inference would have to contra¬ 
dict the antecedent of that inference: otherwise, the consequent would not follow with certainty 
from the antecedent.” Diese Interpretation kann nach dem, was oben gesagt wurde, nicht befrie- 
digen. Ferner wurde sich daraus, daB es kein Widerspruch ist, daB p a -iq gilt, nicht nur erge- 
ben, daB q nicht mit GewiBheit aus p folgt (“the consequent would not follow with certainty 
from the antecedent”), sondern es wiirde sich bekanntlich die wesentlich starkere Behauptung 
ergeben, daB q gewifi nicht aus p folgt. 

28) Vgl. Correspondence II, 9f. (62, 64). 

29) Vgl. Correspondence II, 17 (68). 
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“Sokrates ist sterblich”. Allerdings scheint die Umkehrungv on (11) in Bezug 
auf Existenzsatze zu gelten, d. h., wenn b materieller Teil von a ist, so folgt aus 
“a existiert” der Satz “b existiert”. Im allgemeinen gilt die Umkehrung von 
(11) jedoch nicht, denn in den beiden Satzen 

(i) Das Pferd ist vierbeinig. 

(ii) Der Pferdekopf ist vierbeinig. 

ist (ii) zwar insofern Teil von (i), als der Gegenstand, der durch das Subjekt 
von (ii) bezeichnet wird (Pferdekopf), ein materieller Teil des Gegenstandes 
ist, der durch das Subjekt von (i) bezeichnet wird (Pferd). Dennoch folgt (ii) 
nicht aus (i), da Pferdekopfe keine Beine haben. 

Interpretation II: Auch diese Interpretation wird durch ein von Nikolaus 
zitiertes Beispiel nahegelegt: 30 

Vordersatz: Jedes Lebewesen rennt. 

Folgesatz: Jeder Mensch rennt. 

Hier ist der Folgesatz nicht insofern Teil des Vordersatzes, als der Gegenstand, 
der durch das Subjekt des Folgesatzes bezeichnet wird (Mensch), ein materiel¬ 
ler Teil des Gegenstandes ist, der durch das Subjekt des Vordersatzes bezeich¬ 
net wird (Lebewesen). Vielmehr ist jetzt der Folgesatz insofern Teil des 
Vordersatzes, als die durch das Subjekt des Folgesatzes definierte Menge eine 
Teilmenge der durch das Subjekt des Vordersatzes definierten Menge ist, wobei 
die Pradikate beider Satze identisch sind. Man hat es also statt mit einer mate- 
riellen Teil-Ganzes-Beziehung, mit einer Teilmenge-Obermenge-Beziehung 
zu tun. Versteht man den Teilbegriff so, dann ist (11) jedenfalls plausibler als 
bei Interpretation I. Aufierdem scheint dann die JJmkehrungv on (11) giiltig 
zu sein. 

Nikolaus versucht (11) zu begriinden. Sein Argument ist eine reductio ad 
absurdum , die sich—halbformal—so schreiben lafit: 31 

(A) q folgt aus p. (Annahme) 

(B) Es ist nicht der Fall, da6 p mit q identisch ist oder q ein Teil von p ist. 
(Verneinung von (11), Annahme des indirekten Beweises) 


30) Vgl. Correspondence II, 16 (68). 

31) Vgl. Correspondence II, 9 (62): .. quia, si sic non esset, tunc non esset immediate evidens 

quin sine contradictione antecedens et oppositum consequentis possunt simul stare in veritate ” 
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(C) Es ist nicht widerspriichlich, daB p zusammen mit —iq gilt, (aus (B)) 

(D) (C) ist falsch. (aus (A)). 

(E) Also ist (B) falsch und somit (11) wahr. (aus (D)). 

Was ist zu diesem Argument zu sagen? Sicherlich ist (D) wahr, denn wenn q 
aus p folgt, ist es widerspriichlich, daB p zusammen mit —iq gilt. Inwiefern 
folgt jedoch (C) aus (B)? Nikolaus scheint so zu iiberlegen: Wenn es wider- 
spriichlich ist, daB p vorliegt, nicht aber q, dann muB q mit p identisch oder 
wenigstens ein Teil von p sein, denn warum sollte es sonst widerspriichlich 
sein, daB p vorliegt, nicht aber q? Diese Uberlegung ware zwar plausibel, ohne 
zusatzliche Griinde jedoch nur fur derartige Falle, in denen q ein materieller 
oder raumlicher Teil von p ist. q soil aber, wie klar geworden sein diirfte, nur 
in einem schwachen Sinn ein Teil von p sein, namlich nur insofern, als der 
Gegenstand, der durch das Subjekt von q bezeichnet wird, ein materieller Teil 
des Gegenstandes ist, der durch das Subjekt von p bezeichnet wird, wobei die 
Pradikate beider Satze identisch sind (Interpretation I), oder insofern, als die 
durch das Subjekt von q definierte Menge eine Teilmenge der durch das Sub¬ 
jekt von p definierten Menge ist, wobei auch hier die Pradikate beider Satze 
identisch sind (Interpretation II). Dann aber leuchtet nicht ohne weiteres ein, 
wieso (C) aus (B) folgen sollte. Ferner ist es sicher problematisch, (11) auch 
fur den Fall zu akzeptieren, daB es sich bei dem dort genannten Vordersatz p 
um P handelt. Inwiefern sollte namlich irgendein aus P ableitbarer Folgesatz 
ein Teil von P sein? Allerdings wurde bereits darauf verwiesen, daB aus P allein 
sowieso fast nichts folgt, so daB (11) fur den Fall, dafi es sich bei dem Vorder¬ 
satz um P handelt, irrelevant sein diirfte. Eine unmittelbare Konsequenz aus 
(11) ist, daB aus dem g-Satz “a existiert” nur dann der g-Satz “b existiert” folgt, 
wenn der Satz “b existiert” ein Teil des Satzes “a existiert” ist. Versteht man die 
Teil-Ganzes-Beziehung im Sinne von Interpretation I, so heifit das, daB aus 
der Tatsache, daB ein Ding existiert, nicht geschlossen werden kann, daB ein 
vollig anderes Ding existiert. Diese letzte Behauptung findet sich explizit bei 
Nikolaus. 32 Was sich daraus fur den Kausalitatsbegriff ergeben konnte, ist in 
der Literatur zu Nikolaus oft untersucht worden. 33 

AbschlieBend sei noch einmal auf die zu Beginn des Aufsatzes genannte 
Einteilung aufmerksam gemacht. Sie enthalt die Behauptung, daB die 
Gewifiheit der Satze des christlichen Glaubens nicht auf die GewiBheit von P 


32) Vgl. Correspondence II, 11 (64). Hier handelt es sich auch um einen der verurteilten Artikel. 
Vgl. Appendix B der Ausgabe von de Rijk, 170. 

33) Vgl. bereits Lappe, Nicolaus von Autre court, 11-16. 
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zuruckfuhrbar ist. Diese Satze sollen ihre GewiEheit demnach aus der Tatsa- 
che, dafi sie geofFenbart wurden, beziehen, und nur daraus. Entweder also 
ist ein Satz gewifi, weil er aus P folgt (oder P ist), oder er ist gewifi, weil er 
geofFenbart wurde. Er kann nicht gewifi sein, weil er aus P Folgt, und gleich- 
zeitig gewifi sein, weil er geofFenbart wurde. Dann aber miiEte Nikolaus 
bestreiten, daE es geofFenbarte Glaubenssatze gibt, die auch mit der natiir- 
lichen Vernunft eingesehen werden konnen, denn derartige Satze hatten ihre 
GewiEheit gleichsam zusatzlich aus P. Eine natiirliche Theologie ist in diesem 
Fall nicht moglich. 


3. Fazit 

In seinem zweiten BrieF an Bernhard von Arezzo behauptet Nikolaus unter 
anderem, daE die GewiEheit eines jeden vom Satz des Widerspruchs verschie- 
denen g-Satzes auF die GewiEheit des Satzes von Widerspruch zuruckfuhrbar 
ist. Man kann dies so verstehen, dafi die GewiEheit des Satzes vom Wider¬ 
spruch notwendigiux die GewiEheit jedes anderen g-Satzes sein soli. Der AuF- 
satz hat daFiir argumentiert, dafi Nikolaus jedenFalls auch der AufFassung ist, 
daE die GewiEheit des Satzes vom Widerspruch hinreichend fur die GewiEheit 
jedes anderen g-Satzes ist. Diese These des Nikolaus hat sich als problematisch 
herausgestellt. Auch wenn er im allgemeinen die Relation K ... ist zuruckfuhr¬ 
bar auF..mit der Relation “...Folgt aus...” identifiziert, scheint er in 
bestimmten Fallen Unterschiede anzunehmen, denn die erste Relation ist im 
Gegensatz zu dieser eine irreflexive Halbordnung in der Menge der g-Satze, die 
mit dem Satz vom Widerspruch sogar ein Minimum enthalt. Wenn Nikolaus 
behauptet, dafi in einem giiltigen Schlufi jeder Folgesatz identisch mit seinem 
Vordersatz oder mit einem Teil seines Vordersatzes ist, so kann dies zweierlei 
bedeuten: Entweder ist der Gegenstand, der durch das Subjekt des Folgesatzes 
bezeichnet wird, ein materieller Teil des Gegenstandes, der durch das Subjekt 
des Vordersatzes bezeichnet wird, oder die durch das Subjekt des Folgesatzes 
definierte Menge ist eine Teilmenge der durch das Subjekt des Vordersatzes 
definierten Menge. Die Plausibilitat der obigen Behauptung hangt dann von 
der gewahlten Interpretation ab. Da, Ferner, die Satze des christlichen Glau- 
bens ihre GewiEheit nur aus der Tatsache, dafi sie geofFenbart wurden, bezie¬ 
hen sollen, ist eine natiirliche Theologie nicht moglich. 
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Abstract 

In the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries the University of Erfurt was one of 
the strongholds of the via moderna in Germany. The present article examines how this 
school’s identity was manifested in discussions on the soul and its powers, engaged in 
by three Erfurtian philosophers: Johannes Carnificis de Lutrea, Jodocus Trutfetter and 
Bartholomaeus Arnoldi de Usingen. In the various forms of their expositions these 
authors reveal a rather uniform stance concerning doctrinal issues. Their positions are 
largely based on the tradition of the via moderna going back to the early fifteenth 
century, and their argumentation is deeply bound to the problems arising from this 
school’s position. Comparisons with concurrent Thomist and Scotist sources show 
that the Erfurtians describe the positions of other schools in an appropriate manner, 
although the arguments for and against these positions are often borrowed from the 
authorities of their own school rather than from contemporaneous discussion. 

Keywords 

Erfurt, via moderna , De anima , Aristotle commentaries, psychology 


1. Introduction 

As we may see from the records of the famous Erfurtian collection of medieval 
manuscripts, the Bibliotheca Amploniana, almost every major western com¬ 
mentary on Aristotle’s On the Soul was already to be found in Erfurt by the 
early fifteenth century. 1 Several new commentaries were also written, many of 
which still exist in manuscript form. These include commentaries by Henricus 


1} Both the university library and the Amplonian collection consisted of a considerable amount 
of items. See Erich Kleineidam, Universitas Studii Erjfordensis I (Leipzig, 1985 2 ), 361-3. 
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Toke of Brema, 2 Johannes Nayl of Wartburg, 3 Johannes of Zelandia 4 and the 
Exercitium circa libros de anima , 5 which originates from Erfurt and has been 
attributed to Henricus of Hildesheim. 6 

Having such a remarkable resource of Aristotelian psychology, Erfurt was 
also one of the strongholds of the late medieval school of the via moderna. As 
the alma mater of the young Martin Luther, the university has also received 
attention as the scholastic context of the Lutheran Reformation. Therefore, for 
the study of the development of Aristotelian psychology in the early sixteenth 
century, Erfurt provides an interesting case for the observation of the impor¬ 
tance of school identities for the teaching of Aristotelian psychology on the 
threshold of the Renaissance and the Reformation. 

The present study inquires into the commentaries of Aristotelian psychol¬ 
ogy which were published between 1482 and 1517 and which are available 
only in printed form. The first to be printed was the Exercitium librorum de 
anima by Johannes Carnificis of Lutrea (Kaiserslautern) (d. 1479) who was a 
licentiate of theology from Erfurt and later archdeacon of Mainz. 7 Lutreas 

2) Tractatus de anima (1414), Leipzig, Universitatsbibliothek, cms 1374, ff. 23 r -78 v . See Erich 
Kleineidam, Universitas /, 290. 

3) Quaestiones super /-/// libros ‘De anima Aristotelis, Vienna, Stiftsbibliothek des Schottenklos- 
ters cms 301/241, ff. 116 r -196 r . Johannes became a master of arts in 1398, and taught in the arts 
faculty until the 1430s. See Mieczyslaw Markowski, ‘Die ersten philosophischen Stromungen an 
der Erfurter Universitat im Licht des Aristoteles-Handschriften’ in Bibliotheca Amploniana. Ihre 
Bedeutung im Spannungsfeld von Aristotelismus, Nominalismus und Humanismus , ed. Andreas 
Speer. Miscellanea Mediaevalia 23 (Berlin, 1993), 33-4. 

4) Quaestiones super I-III libros ‘De anima Aristotelis (1425), Vienna, Stiftsbibliothek des Schot- 
tenklosters cms 301/241, ff. 197 va -223 r , 227 v . See Markowski, Die ersten , 43. 

5) Halle UB, cms Y. g. Qu 30, 70 r -l43 v . See Kleineidam, Universitas I, 143, fn. 788; Markowski, 
Die ersten, 37; Charles Lohr, ‘Medieval Latin Aristode Commentaries’ in Traditio 30 (1974), 137. 

6) To these should perhaps be added a commentary on De anima (Miinchen UB cms Fol. 567, 
ff. 122 r -192 v ; elm 6971, ff. 158 ra -194 vb ) which is attributed to Johannes Rucherat of Wesel. See 
Markowski, Die ersten, 49. See also Bernd Michael, Johannes Buridan: Studien zu seinem Leben, 
seinen Wirken undzur Rezeption seiner Theorien im Europa des Mittelalters (Berlin, 1985), 353 for 
two additional commentaries related to the university of Erfurt. 

7) Johannes Carnificis de Lutrea, Exercitium librorum de anima (Erfurt, 1482). As archdeacon, 
Lutrea was made to participate in the judicial process against his former colleague Johannes 
Rucherat of Wesel, who was accused of heretical teaching. In addition to his De anima commen¬ 
tary, printed in Erfurt posthumously in 1482 by Paulus Wider de Hornbach, a collection of 
sermons and a description of a Mainzer synod in 1472 have survived from his writings. Some 
correspondence between Lutrea and Johannes of Wesel has also survived, and has been edited by 
Gerhard Ritter. On Lutreas life and writings see Kleineidam, Universitas Studii Erffordensis II 
(Leipzig, 1992 2 ), 312; Joachim Ott, Die Handschriften des ehemaligen Fraterherrenstijts St. Mar¬ 
kus zu Butzbach in der Universitatsbibliothek Giessen , part 2 (Giessen, 2004), 271-2. 
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commentary was later succeeded by several expositions on natural philosophy, 
which regularly also included a section on philosophical psychology. These 
were written by two authors, Jodocus Trutfetter of Eisenach and Bartholo- 
maeus Arnoldi of Usingen. 

Jodocus Trutfetter (d. 1519) was probably the most respected Erfurt phi¬ 
losopher of his time. His major work was a large textbook of logic, the Sum- 
mule totius logice . 8 9 Apart from other works on logic, he, being already a doctor 
of theology, also published late in life a textbook on natural philosophy, the 
Summa in totam physicen , whose eighth book deals with Aristotle’s De anima 
and Parva naturalia? 

Bartholomaeus Arnoldi of Usingen, usually called Usingen after his birth¬ 
place, was Trutfetter s younger colleague at the Faculty of Arts. He published 
textbooks solely on philosophy until 1516, and thereafter several theological 
treatises. Like Trutfetter, he attained a doctor’s degree in theology, but only 
after joining the Order of the Augustinian Hermits. Most of his works on 
natural philosophy include a section on psychology, and one of these was 
reprinted as late as 1543 to be used in the teaching of natural philosophy in 
Erfurt. 10 

After a few introductory remarks on available textual sources on psychology 
in late medieval Erfurt, I will delineate some of the formative elements of the 
identity of the via moderna in an Erfurtian context. The Erfurt authors of the 
period professed themselves to be adherents of the via moderna. However, they 
also discussed the opinions of other schools of thought in their works. My 
main objective will be to show to what degree the local tradition of the via 
moderna determined the Erfurtians’ positions in the the material discussing 
psychology as a science as well as some general issues concerning the soul. 
I will also compare their ideas with certain concurrent Thomist and Scotist 
authors dealing with the same subjects. This, I think, will enable us to see 
more clearly the distinctive contribution of the Erfurt via moderna to psychol¬ 
ogy in the early sixteenth century German context. 


8) Jodocus Trutfetter, Summule totius logice (Erfurt, 1501). 

9) On Trutfetter s life and works see Kleineidam, Universitas Studii Erffordensis II, 153-4; 290-2; 
Josef Pilvousek, ‘Jodocus Trutfetter’ in GroJIe Denker Erfurts und der Erfurter Universitat, ed. 
Dietmar von der Pfordten (Gottingen, 2002), 96-117. 

10) On Usingen, see Kleineidam, Universitas II, 298-301; 154-7; Sebastian Lalla, Secundum viam 
modernam. Ontologischer Nominalismus bei Bartholomdus Arnoldi von Usingen. (Wurzburg, 2003), 
15-22. 
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2. Sources 

The earliest printed work for the teaching of psychology written in Erfurt was 
Johannes of Lutreas Exercitium in libros Aristotelis de anima from 1482. It is 
not clear what period of time its contents reflect, since its author had died 
already in 1472 and his teaching activity could have taken place anytime 
between his graduation as a master of arts in 1456 and his becoming a licenti¬ 
ate of theology and archdeacon in 1466. Nor can a possible redaction of the 
commentary by a second hand be ruled out. A similar type of work was pub¬ 
lished in 1507 by Bartholomaeus of Usingen ( Exercitium de anima ). 11 

Formally, the two exercitia are nearly identical. They both consist of ques¬ 
tions which are treated according to a uniform pattern: 1. title of the question; 
2. a varying number of notanda y where terminological divisions and defini¬ 
tions are presented; 3. answers to the questions followed by conclusions and 
their proofs; 4. arguments against the conclusions and their responses. In the 
fourth part there is a minor difference between Lutrea and Usingen: the for¬ 
mer posits the responses directly after the individual arguments, whereas the 
latter gathers the arguments and responses into small groups. Both exercitia 
announce which passage of Aristotle’s De anima the questions are related to. 
Lutrea does this only by short notices at the beginning of the individual ques¬ 
tions. Usingen is more systematic: he adds the division of books and tracts 
in the headings, and also gives short summaries of Aristotle’s text before exam¬ 
ining individual questions. Regarding the contents of the questions, signifi¬ 
cant differences exist. As a general notion one could say that the number 
of counter-arguments in Usingen’s exercitium is considerably higher than in 
Lutreas work. 12 In order to elucidate the position of the via moderna in Lutreas 
and Usingen’s commentaries it is helpful to compare them with a similar 
treatise from an author of a different philosophical school. In his Cursusphilo¬ 
sophic™ , Erasmus Friesner of Wunsiedel provides us with a fairly contempora¬ 
neous example of a Thomist commentary of a similar kind. 13 

n) Bartholomaeus Arnoldi de Usingen, Exercitium de anima (Erfurt, 1507). 

12) A similar pattern of questions was used already in early fifteenth century Erfurt, as may be 
seen from two Erfurt commentaries on Metaphysics edited by Andrea Tabarroni. See Thuonis de 
Vibergia opera , ed. Andrea Tabarroni and Sten Ebbesen (Copenhagen, 1998), XIX; Andrea 
Tabarroni, ‘Henricus Ruyn, Disputata Metaphysicae. An Edition in Universite de Copenhague 
cahiers de Vinstitut du moyen-age grec et latin 61 (1991), 185-428. On the literary genre of exer¬ 
cises, see Olga Weijers, La disputatw dans les Facultes des arts au moyen Age (Turnhout, 2002), 
312-3. 

13) Erasmus Friesner de Wunsiedel, Cursus philosophicus (Frankfurt, 1509). As an example of a 
Scotist set of questions, Jan ze Stobnicy s Parvulus philosophie naturalis, cum expositione textuali 
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Besides the exercitia there is yet other, but more variant, type of commen¬ 
tary, called compendium , which includes roughly all other expositions where 
the contents of the De anima are treated in Erfurt. It has been suggested that 
these emerged out of the need of ever younger generations of students to fully 
understand the difficult lectures on Aristotle’s natural philosophy. 14 

Usingen’s Parvulus philosophic naturalis from the year 1499 is formally a 
commentary on an earlier treatise of a similar title, written probably by the 
early fifteenth century author Peter Gerticz of Dresden; Usingen added his 
own commentary in the midst of Peter’s text printed in boldface. 15 The work 
consisted of three parts ( tractatus ): two on physics and one on the soul. This 
would mean that it was written for baccalaureate studies, because the areas 
required for the master’s level were missing. 16 

For the purpose of comparison it is fortunate that another commentary 
on Peter of Dresden’s Parvulus has survived, also printed in Leipzig in 1499, 
namely Johannes Peyligk’s Philosophiae naturalis compendium. Whereas Usingen 
had written his textbook in the spirit of the Erfurtian via moderna , Peyligk, 
who was active in Leipzig, followed Thomas Aquinas and Giles of Rome 
instead. 17 In addition to Usingen and Peyligk, a further example of the Parvu¬ 
lus genre of commentaries will be used below, the Parvulus philosophic natura¬ 
lis by the Krakow Scotist Jan ze Stobnicy. This commentary provides us with 
a contemporaneous Scotist perspective on Peter of Dresden’s Parvulus and is 
therefore helpful in differentiating the positions of the main philosophical 
schools of the time. 18 


ac dubiorum magis necessariorum dissolutione ad intentionem Scoti congesta in studio Cracoviensi 
(Basel, 1516; first publication in Cracow in 1507) although formally a compendium, will be 
used below. On Stobnicy, see ‘Jan ze Stobnicy (1470-1518 lub 1519)’, in 700 lat myslipolskiej. 
Filozofia i mysl spoleczna XIII-XV wieku , ed. J. Domariski, (Warszawa, 1978), 477-8. 

14) Kleineidam, Universitas //, 155-6. 

19) Bartholomaeus Arnoldi de Usingen, Parvulus philosophic naturalis (Leipzig, 1499). Peter of 
Dresden’s Parvulus philosophiae naturalis was a concise exposition of the main contents of Aris¬ 
totelian natural philosophy. On Peter of Dresden’s treatise and Usingen’s use of it, see Lalla, 
Secundum , 77-86. 

16) It has been maintained that Peter of Dresden’s Parvulus was widely used in the city schools, 
so that there would be a continuity with the material used already before academic studies. It 
cannot be determined if it was intended that the graduated masters would be so equipped to 
lecture on Peter of Dresden’s Parvulus in the schools. See Kleineidam, Universitas //, 156. 

17) Johannes Peyligk, Philosophiae naturalis compendium (Leipzig, 1499). Usingen’s commentary 
was printed by Erfurtian Bachelor of Arts Wolfgang Stockel on the 23rd of February and Peyligk’s 
by Melchior Lotter on the 12th of September. 

18) Stobnicy, Parvulus. 
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Usingen also published another exposition of the De anima , which was 
included as a part of his Compendium naturalis philosophic (Erfurt, 1505-7). It 
deals with subject matter broader than what the Parvulus deals with, and 
contains tracts of the De generatione et corruptione, Meteora and De somno et 
vigilia , among others, which were used in the masters studies. On the other 
hand, it contained only elucidations of terms and the divisions of their differ¬ 
ent meanings; the large questions present in the Parvulus are missing. This 
may be partly due to the fact that in 1507 Usingen published his Exercitium 
de anima , which consisted solely of questions. 19 

Trutfetter s Summa in totam physicen resembles for the most part the form 
of Usingen s Parvulus , being made up of lecture text and questions. There are 
still traces of the text of the Parvulus philosophic naturalis by Peter of Dresden, 
printed in boldface type, but one cannot consider it a commentary in the 
proper sense. The scope of the textbook is not restricted to the Physics and De 
anima , as the topics discussed in master’s studies are covered also. In several 
cases Trutfetter describes various opinions on the matters, although the main 
purpose of his handbook {epitome) is to describe “in a simple manner of expo¬ 
sition and in a plain style the position of those who are called nominalists.” 20 


3. Authorities and School Identity 

The University of Erfurt in the late Middle Ages represented the tradition of 
the via modema. Despite the obvious freedom of their conception of the via 
modema, the academics of Erfurt professed themselves largely as teachers of 
this school. 21 Central to the via modema in Erfurt were from the beginning 
two notions above all: the rejection of the realism of universal and rejection 
of the plurality of substantial forms in the same subject. These doctrines were 
prescribed at least for the members of the collegium Porta coeli in the statutes 
written by Amplonius Rating of Bercka, the founder of this influential colle¬ 
gium. These were mentioned together with the rejection of the Hussite heresy, 
to which the notion of universal realism was apparently seen to be connected. 
Yet the realism was defined as “the Platonists present it”, which left a certain 
vagueness to the formulation. Amplonius also recommended that the scholars 


19) On different versions of Usingen’s compendium of natural philosophy, see Lalla, Secundum , 
87; 402-4; 408-9. 

20) Jodocus Trutfetter, Summa in totam physicen (Erfurt, 1514), f. a5 r . 

21) Kleineidam, Universitas I, 179-89. 
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take into account, in addition to the “ modernos\ such teachers as Albert the 
Great, Thomas Aquinas, Giles of Rome, Alexander of Hales and Henry of 
Ghent. 22 

From such writers as Johannes Rucherat of Wesel and Johannes of Lutrea 
we find more specific descriptions of the status of universal, and these writers 
also affirm unequivocally the unity of the substantial form. 23 For Johannes of 
Wesel the rejection of realism implied that there is no res universale ; rather, a 
universal is an concept formed in a created mind to represent many singular 
entities in the world. To Wesel, universal concepts represented the objects of 
cognition in such an imperfect and confused manner that he would not accept 
that such universals exist as ideas of species or genera in the divine mind. 24 
However, he does not reject the notion of ideas in God altogether: God has 
ideas of creatures, since the divine essence “represents all things, which have 
been produced by God insofar as they imitate the divine essence.” 25 Even these 
ideas are distinct from each other merely on the basis of their differences in 
the human mind. In the divine mind there are no principles of diversity 
between ideas. However, the universal concepts are not ficta without any cor¬ 
respondence to the external world, insofar as their referents are singular beings, 
which are conceived in a universal manner, viz. without their individuating 
properties. 26 Lutrea expressed basically the same conviction by stating that 
there is no universale in essendo , that all entities are singular in their being, 


22) Kleineidam, Universitas I, 182-3. 

23) On the question of the unity of the substantial form, see Hans-Ulrich Wohler, ‘Der Nomina- 
lismus des Johannes Rucherat von Wesel’, in Bibliotheca Amploniana. Ihre Bedeutung im Span- 
nungsfeld von Aristotelismus, Nominalismus und Humanismus , ed. Andreas Speer. Miscellanea 
Mediaevalia 23 (Berlin, 1993), 378 fn. 34; Lutrea, Ex., ff. 21 r -2 v . 

24) On Wesel’s nominalism in general, see Wohler, Der Nominalismus, 367-80. “Quantum ad 
quartum articulum sciendum: secundum viam modernam nullae sunt res nisi singulares et 
universalia non sunt nisi entia fabricata in anima creata, quibus multae confuse et imperfecte 
intelliguntur et repraesentantur, quare in divina mente non est ponere tales universales cogitatio- 
nes propter imperfectionem; quare etiam non videntur ponendae ideae in mente divina spe- 
cierum et generum. Sed solum ideae sunt singularium rerum producibilium a divina essentia.” 
Cited according to Kleineidam, Universitas II, 23 fn. 173. See also Wohler, Der Nominalismus, 
371 fn. 20. 

25) Johannes Rucherat de Wesalia, Lectura loannis de Wesalia super Primum, Secundum et Tertium 
Sentantiarum cum Kiliano super quartum , Berlin, Staatsbibliothek PreuEischer Kulturbesitz, Ms. 
Theol. Lat. Fol. 97, f. 80 va : “... ideo sequitur quod idea nihil aliud sit quam essentia divina 
inquantum ipsa est repraesentativa omnium quae producibilia sunt a deo tamquam imitantia 
ipsam essentiam divinam.” Cited according to Wohler, Der Nominalismus, 375 fn. 41. 

26) Wohler, Der Nominalismus, 371. 
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although there are universal in the sense of universal terms or mental con¬ 
cepts, that is to say universales in significant. 27 

In the works of Jodocus Trutfetter we find a most detailed account of what 
models of thought the nominalist position on universal excludes. He makes 
it explicit that u our position” is that of the nominalists ( nominates ), according 
to which there is no universality in things themselves, and it is only signs 
which have this property. Contrary views, which he describes largely following 
Ockhams criticism in 1 Sent. d. 2, are to be labelled as the positions of the 
realists ( realistas ). 28 Like Wesel, Trutfetter rejects the extreme version of nomi¬ 
nalism, according to which universal were only “ficta, without any correspon¬ 
dence in the things ( sine rei respondentia This does not imply, as some of the 
realist critics would maintain, that the nominalist position as such would be 
untenable or that there should be any real communicability in beings. Trutfet¬ 
ter s most severe criticism is directed against views which seem to imply any 
kind of real communicability of universal natures. According to him, the idea 
of a real unity of universal natures is connected to the Hussite heresy, which 
the Church had condemned at the Council of Constance. This remark reveals 
that the question of universal was for the Erfurtians a matter of a particular 
scholarly tradition rather than a topic open to philosophical discussion. 29 


27) Lutrea, Ex., ff. 10 v ; 11 v . Whether or not there are such universal in the divine mind is not 
clear to Lutrea. He seems to endorse a position similar to that of Wesel’s according to which the 
divine mind is one simple idea of created things, so that the diversity of ideas of singular beings 
is not in a proper sense attributed to the divine mind. See Lutrea, Ex., f. 52 r : “Et sic deus primo 
intelligit se et in hoc quod intelligit se, tunc invenit similitudines et ideas omnium alium rerum, 
quia essentia divina est idea omnium rerum, ex eo quia in causa semper est idea rei causatae, 
modo essentia divina est causa omnium aliarum rerum.” Both Wesel’s and Lutrea’s wording seem 
to imply that they were attributing the ideas to the divine mind as Marsilius Inghen did, rather 
than attributing them to creatures (as known by the divine mind) as did Ockham. On the diffe¬ 
rence between Ockhams and Marsilius’ positions, see Maarten J. E M. Hoenen, Marsilius of 
Inghen: Divine Knowledge in Late Medieval Thought (Leiden, 1993), 153-6. See also Wohler (Der 
Nominalismus, 375-7), who argues for Ockham’s influence, but does not discuss Marsilius’ view. 
On Marsilius’ influence on Wesel, see Wohler, Der Nominalismus , 379 and on metaphysics in 
Erfurt before Wesel, see E. P. Bos, ‘Thuo of Viborg and Marsilius of Inghen, in Medieval Analy¬ 
ses in Language and Cognition. Acts of the symposium 'The Copenhagen School of Medieval Philoso¬ 
phy’January 10-13, 1996, ed. S. Ebbesen and R. L. Friedman (Copenhagen, 1999), 523-39. 

28) Trutfetter, Veteris artis, ff. A4 r v ; Summule, f. D2 V . On Ockham’s criticism, see Matthias Kauf- 
mann, Referenz undWahrheit bei Wilhelm von Ockham (Leiden, 1994), 55. 

29) Trutfetter, Summule, ff. D2 v -D3 r ; D5 r . Wesel had already explicitly rejected such an idea of 
universal natures. See Wohler, Der Nominalismus, 371. The appeal to the condemnation of 
Wyclif was not unusual in the Wegestreit. See Maarten J. F. M. Hoenen, ‘Via antiqua and via 
modema in the Fifteenth Century: Doctrinal, Institutional, and Church Political Factors in 
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The only plausible way to posit universal natures in the extramental world 
would be, according to Trutfetter, to interpret individual natures as universal 
in a weaker sense, that their universality is not realized until the intellect 
recognizes them as universal. The Scotist view, which posits a common inten¬ 
tion in the things themselves, could be tolerated if the common intention 
was to be understood merely to mean that there is some objective principle in 
the singular substance of its being known as a universal nature, and that 
this principle resides in the thing itself prior to any operation of the intellect. 30 
The Thomist view, however, seems for Trutfetter not liable to err. Trutfetter 
describes it as something which does not posit universal natures that are really 
or formally distinct from individuals in the extramental world, but rather 
where universal natures are only rationally distinguished through the opera¬ 
tion of the intellect. 31 

It is worth noting that Trutfetter’s analysis accommodates two major tradi¬ 
tions of the rivalling realist schools, the Thomist and the Scotist; these are 
accepted within orthodox Christian doctrine without endorsing their posi¬ 
tions as such. On the Thomist view he even notes that it does not differ sub¬ 
stantially from the nominalist view, and that the differences consist of the 
mode of speaking and the use of some terms. It remains as the main difference 


the Wegestreit ’, in The Medieval Heritage in Early Modern Metaphysics and Modal Theory , ed. 
L. Nielsen and R. Friedman (Dordrecht, 2003), 20-2. However, Trutfetter s intention does not 
seem to be only polemical, since he refers also to Thomist writers, who deny the real communi¬ 
cability of beings. 

30) Trutfetter, Summule , f. Dr": “Haec si intelliguntur, quod in re ipsa ex sua natura ante omnem 
intellectus operationem sit ratio obiectiva intentionis communis, sic quod res ipsa ex natura sua 
possit communiter vel concipi et respondere huic communi intentioni, tolerari possunt, si modo 
sane intelligantur.” See also Trutfetter, Summule, ff. D4 r -D3 r ; Veteris artis , f. A4 V . Trutfetter men¬ 
tions Scotus himself and the Scotist Antonius Andreae as proponents of this view. 

31) Trutfetter, Veteris artis , f. A4 r v : “Caeteris visum est naturam, quae aliquo modo et incomplete 
est universalis, esse realiter in singularibus, nec realiter sed ratione solum et consideratione intel¬ 
lectus ab illis distingui, ita quod eadem res secundum esse suum est singularis et secundum 
esse intellectus universalis, vel ut alii dicunt, sub uno conceptu universalem et alio singularem, 
cum quibus sentit Thomas Aquinas ut diximus.” See also Trutfetter, Summule , ff. D2 v -D3 r ; D5 r - 
D6 V . Trutfetter s knowledge concerning Thomist views depends, in addition to Aquinas himself, 
on a number of sources. He explicitly names Durandus of Saint-Pour^ain, Peter of Palude, 
Thomas Sutton, Bernardus Lombardi, Hervaeus Natalis, Petrus Niger, Guilhelmus de Mari- 
calmo, Johannes Capreoli and even Robert Holcot as proponents of this view; perhaps he also 
has Silvester Prierias in mind (cf. the list of sources in Trutfetter, Summule , f. A4 r v ). Trutfetter 
refers to Aquinas’ De ente et essentia as well as his tractates on universals. On Aquinas’ view in 
the De ente et essentia , see L. J. Elders, The Metaphysics of Being of St. Thomas Aquinas (Leiden, 
1993), 211. 
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that whereas the Thomists attribute universality to things in the manner 
described above, the nominalists attribute it only to signs. 32 

Concerning Erfurtians teaching of philosophical psychology, their most 
evident background is to be found in the Buridanian tradition of natural phi¬ 
losophy. This can be clearly seen even in the earliest of our sources, Lutreas 
Exercitium. Its titles of the questions correspond to other similar collections 
following the example of Buridans Questiones de anima. The same applies to 
Usingens Exercitium de animal 

It is not easy to point out which of the question commentaries among the 
Buridanians had a direct influence on Lutrea and Usingen. One cannot reject 
the possibility of a continuous Buridanian tradition of exercitia in fifteenth 
century Erfurt. In fact, many early fifteenth century manuscripts of the De 
anima commentaries from Erfurt have survived and some of their titles sug¬ 
gest that they are formally question commentaries like Lutreas and Usingens 
exercitia , 34 

Even when Buridans direct influence is not evident, one may count his 
Questiones de anima as one of the works which have, at least indirectly, influ¬ 
enced these two exercitia . 35 Among later authors who belong to the Burida¬ 
nian tradition of questiones de anima , only Lawrence of Lindores is explicitly 


32) Trutfetter, Summule , f. D6 V : “Quibus dilucide sequitur inter sententiam Thomae Aquinatis et 
recentiorum philosophorum, quos modernos vocamus, in hac re nullam fere esse diversitatem, 
sed solum in modo loquendi et usu quorundam terminorum. Nam quod ille attribuit rei ex 
modo considerandi, hi magis proprietati sermonis, intendentes signo rem tali modo significanti, 
attribuunt. Nam ut ille rem sub una consideratione singularem et alia universalem appellat, sic 
hi signum sub eiusmodi consideratione significans.” Usingen seems to understand the Thomist 
and Scotist positions in a similar manner, endorsing the favourable interpretation of the Scotist 
position. See Usingen, Summa compendiaria totius logice , (Basel, 1507), f. c7 v . On Usingens 
position in general, see Lalla, Secundum , 278-85. On the problems of Usingens conceptualist 
position and its consequences for his semantics, see Lalla, Secundum , 357-370. 

33) On the importance of Buridan to the teaching of philosophy in Erfurt, see Michael, Johannes 
Buridan , 349-53. 

34) Cf. the two early Quaestiones super I-IIIlibros “De anima'Aristotelis and Exercitium circa libros 
de anima mentioned above in footnote 3 and 5. 

35) In what follows, if not noted otherwise, I shall refer to the questions of Buridans third and 
final lecture on the De anima (=QDA 3 ) edited in: Peter Gordon Sobol, John Buridan on the Soul 
and Sensation. An Edition of Book II of His Commentary on Aristotle's Book on the Soul with an 
Introduction and a Translation of Question 18 on Sensible Species. (Diss. Indiana University, 1984) 
and John Alexander Zupko, John Buridans Philosophy of Mind: An Edition and Translation of 
Book III of His ‘Questions of Aristotle's De Anima' (Third Redaction), with Commentary and Critical 
and Interpretative Essays (Diss. Cornell University, 1989). 
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mentioned by Usingen. 36 Lutrea does not refer to Lawrence s views in the cor¬ 
responding passages, although he also mentions the same author in a place 
where Usingen does not. 37 Lutrea is also missing a question found in Lawrence 
(“Utrum quelibet pars quantitativa animalis sit animal”), which appears in 
Usingen s Exercitium , 38 This would imply that Usingen relies more heavily 
than Lutrea on Lawrence s Quaestiones de anima , although it was no novelty in 
his time and had been available in Erfurt since the early fifteenth century. 39 It 
is interesting to note that the question “Utrum quelibet pars quantitativa ani¬ 
malis sit animal” appears again in Trutfetter’s Summa , although he never men¬ 
tions Lawrence of Lindores by name. 40 

A number of references to earlier authors in Lutreas and Usingen s exercitia 
may be plausibly traced back to Buridan’s Questiones de anima as their imme¬ 
diate source. These would include numerous references to the Arabic philoso¬ 
phers, mainly Averroes and Avicenna, and further, references to Albert the 
Great and Thomas Aquinas. 41 

Apart from the Buridanian background, which forms the basis of the exer- 
citia , is a growing number of other authors whose works have obviously had 
some influence. First of all, the general influence of Albert the Great should 
be mentioned. This was mediated above all through the compendia on natural 
philosophy. The most important of these was the Historia naturalium or 


36) Usingen, Ex. an ., f. H3 V . The context of this reference suggests that it refers to Lindores s 
commentary on De anima. 

37) Lutrea, Ex ., f. 38 v , where Lindores is mentioned sharing the position of the Arabic philoso¬ 
pher Avempace (Ibn-Bajja). 

38) Usingen, Ex. an., ff. E6 V -F1 V . 

39) See Wilhelm Schum, Beschreibendes Verzeichniss der Amplonianischen Handschriftensammlung 
zu Erfurt (Berlin, 1887), manuscript no. 343, which is an Erfurtian copy of Lindores s Quaesti¬ 
ones dating from the year 1436. 

40) For an analysis of the question in Trutfetter’s Summa , see Pekka Karkkainen, ‘Nature and 
Individual in Jodocus Trutfetter’s ‘Summa in totam physicen”, in Was ist Philosophic im Mittelal- 
ter , ed. Jan A. Aertsen und Andreas Speer. Miscellanea Mediaevalia 26 (Berlin, 1998), 824-8. On 
the treatment of the question by Lutrea, Usingen and Trutfetter, see also Pekka Karkkainen, ‘On 
the Semantics of ‘Human Being’ and ‘Animal’ in early 16th Century Erfurt’, Vivarium 42 
(2004), 237-56. 

41) The use of such authors as Albert, Aquinas and Giles of Rome (among others) in addition to 
the nominalist position was prescribed to the masters by the status of the Porta coeli (see footnote 
22 above for reference). Tabarroni and Ebbesen criticize the view supported by Kleineidam that 
the impact of these prescriptions was decisive in the works of the early collegiates Heinrich of 
Runen and Thuo ofViberg. See Kleineidam, Universitas I, 182; 185; Andrea Tabarroni, ‘Intro¬ 
duction and Sten Ebbesen, ‘Introduction’ in Thuonis de Vibergia opera (Copenhagen, 1998), 
XX; XXXII. 
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Philosophia pauperum , as it was also called. This exposition of natural philoso¬ 
phy although attributed to Albert the Great, was compiled out of Alberts 
writings on natural philosophy apparently by another author. This tract did 
not have a direct influence in Erfurt, as it did in several other German univer¬ 
sities in the late Middle Ages. However, it served as a basis for the Parvulus 
philosophic naturalis by Peter Gertitz from Dresden, to which Usingen pub¬ 
lished a commentary in 1499. It also appears that later expositions on natural 
philosophy extracted their basic text more or less from the Parvulus , modify¬ 
ing it to fit the requirements of the nominalist doctrines. As well, the Tractatus 
de anima by Pierre d’Ailly, which is not infrequently referred to by Usingen, 
used the pseudo-Albertinian Historia naturalium as a source. 42 

Furthermore, in the Parvulus Usingen refers to certain theological works 
that were not mentioned in Lutreas Exercitium. Among these, the Sentences 
commentaries of Ockham and Gregory of Rimini as well as Ockham’s Quod- 
libeta also belong to the sources of Pierre d’Ailly’s Tractatus. Biels Collectorium 
in quattuor libros Sententiarum , which was not printed until 1501, was referred 
to for the first time in the Exercitium in 1507, when Usingen utilized it rather 
extensively. 43 

In the latest of the sources, Summa in totam physicen , Trutfetter uses almost 
all the authors mentioned in the earlier expositions by Lutrea and Usingen, 
and among these the importance of Biel’s Collectorium cannot be overesti¬ 
mated. In addition to this, he refers to a number of works not mentioned by 
Lutrea or Usingen. These include a medical work, Conciliator differentiarum 
philosophorum et medicorum by the Italian Pietro d’Abano; works of the Augus- 
tinian theologian Alfonso Vargas of Toledo; and a contemporary compendium 
of philosophy, Margarita philosophica , by Georg Reisch. Trutfetter was even 


42) See Katherine Park, ‘Albert’s Influence on Late Medieval Psychology’, in Albertus Magnus and 
the Sciences. Commemorative Essays 1980, ed. James A. Weisheipl. Studies and Texts 49 (Toronto, 
1980), 521; Olaf Pluta, Die philosophische Psychologie des Peter von Ailly , Bochumer Studien zur 
Philosophic 6 (Amsterdam, 1987), 30-1. 

43) See, for example, Usingen, Parvulus, ff. 83 r ; 86 v ; 95 r . In the Exercitium Usingen refers even to 
Diogenes Laertius, whose works were available in Latin first through Renaissance translations. 
See Usingen, Ex. an., f. Ql r . In his question in the quodlibetal disputation in 1497, which was 
printed as an appendix to Parvulus, Usingen quotes several authors who do not appear in the rest 
of his works. These include Paul of Venice, Thomas of Strasbourg, Marsilio Ficino, Petrus Nigri 
and John Rucherat of Wesel. See Usingen, Questio de quiditate quantitatis continue in disputa- 
tione de quolibet Erffordie A. D. 1497 determinata , ed. Hans-Ulrich Wohler in Bochumer philoso- 
phisches Jahrbuch fur Antike undMittelalter 6 (2001), 162; 167; 180. 
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aware of the latest developments in the Church, and could thus in 1314 refer 
to the latest decrees of the ongoing Fifth Lateran Council. 44 


4. Psychology and the Soul in General 

4.1. Psychology as a Part of Natural Science 

The Erfurt nominalists Lutrea and Usingen discuss the science of the soul in 
the initial questions of their exercitia. Their position is that as a natural science, 
scientia de anima concerns knowledge of singular extramental entities called 
souls, since natural philosophy is about res , and logic is about signs. However, 
scientia de anima also consists partly of knowledge of signs, such as the univer¬ 
sal term soul’. Both kinds of knowledge are based on the conclusions which 
form the material basis of this science. These conclusions are considered to be 
necessary truths, and knowledge of them is, according to Lutrea and Usingen, 
what Aristotle meant in his remark that knowledge concerns necessary truths 
(cf. Aristotle, An. Post. 1). By means of this conceptual construction Lutrea 
and Usingen could maintain their nominalist conviction that there are no 
universal and necessary features in extramental things themselves, and that 
universality manifests itself only in the mind through universal concepts and 
the necessary features predicated of them. Nonetheless, natural science con¬ 
sists of a knowledge of extramental entities and universal invariances at the 
same time. Lutrea admits that the distinction between the mental and extra¬ 
mental object of scientific knowledge derives from the philosophers of the via 
moderna. Similar problems do not arise among philosophers of the realist via 
antiqua , who consider natural science as a pursuit of knowledge of the invari¬ 
able universal features of beings in the extramental world. 45 


44) Trutfetter seems to be the first of these authors to quote Biel, which he did in a retrospective 
description of a quodlibet in 1497, printed in his Summule in 1501. There he quotes Biels 
Canonis misse expositio. See Trutfetter, Una conclusio cum corollariis in disputatione de quolibet 
Erffordie A. D. 1497posita , ed. Hans-Ulrich Wohler in Bochumer philosophisches Jahrbuch fiir 
Antike undMittelalter 6 (2001), 160. The reference to the Fifth Lateran Council is found in the 
Summa, f. Y4 r . 

45) Lutrea: “Utrum de anima sit scientia tanquam de obiecto proprio et adaequato illius scien- 
tiae... unde triplex est scibile. Propinquus est quod propinquius terminat actum assensivum 
ipsius intellectus ut est conclusio. Remotum est quod remote terminat actum assensivum ipsius 
intellectus ut est terminus conclusionis. Remotissimum est quod remotissime terminat actum 
assensivum ipsius intellectus ut est res, quia res est extra animam, actus autem assensivus in 
anima est... Sequitur quod differentia est inter scibile primum et propinquum. Res enim bene 
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As Lutreas remark would suggest, a Thomist like Johannes Peyligk is not 
likely to separate the object of natural science from its immutable features and 
does not have to construct an equivocal concept of the object of science in 
order to satisfy the diverse requirements concerning the object of natural sci¬ 
ence. Nonetheless, even Peyligk has to explain how an object of natural science 
can be an entity of the extramental world, whose existence is contingent and 
possesses universal and necessary features at the same time. At the beginning 
of his treatise on natural philosophy he discusses the question of whether 
natural science is possible, since scientific knowledge concerns necessary and 
immutable truths. His answer is that although the existence and several fea¬ 
tures of natural entities are contingent, necessary predications can be made 
concerning these. The truth of these predications even depends on the exis¬ 
tence of singular entities of nature, but it is important to note that scientific 
knowledge does not concern the necessary truth of conclusions, but rather 
what the conclusions affirm of the features of the extramental entities. Move¬ 
ment is a necessary feature of someone walking, even if it is only contingently 
true that Socrates is walking. The contrast with Usingen s via moderna remains 
surprisingly moderate, since Peyligk also thinks that knowledge is about extra¬ 
mental entities, and that the immutable part of it consists of a propositionally 
explicated relation between a subject and its predicates. However, he quotes 


dicitur scibile primus sed non dicitur scibile propinquus. Res dicitur scibile primus quia primo 
scitur quia ipsa directe per modum obiecti scitur, sed termini et conclusiones reflexe sciuntur. Et 
ilia distinctio scibilis in propinquum et remotum et remotissimum habet ortum ex via moderna. 
Antiqui non curant illam distinctionem quia ipsi dicunt quod solum de illo sit scientia quod 
significatur per genera et species ut de rebus universalibus. Et fundant se super hoc quia scientia 
est verorum necessariorum aeternorum impossibiliter aliter se habentium. Modo omnia ilia sunt 
corruptibilia praeter ea qui significantur per genera et species. Sed nos dicimus quod de omnibus 
rebus mundi sit scientia et distinguimus de triplici scibile, et scientia est verorum necessariorum 
aeternorum impossibiliter aliter se habentium tanquam scibilium propinquorum non autem 
remotissimorum... respondetur ad quaestionem quod anima est subiectum praesentis notitiae 
et de ea est scientia tanquam de scibili remoto et remotissimo.” Ex ., ff. l r -4 r ; Usingen: “Utrum 
scientiae de anima, anima sit proprium et adaequatum subiectum” Ex. an ., ff. A2 r -A4 r . Similar 
ideas come across in the preface of Trutfetters Summa. Lutrea devotes a separate, although very 
short, question to the doctrine of complexe significabilia as formulated by Gregory of Rimini and 
Henry of Langenstein, which he rejects, whereas Usingen argues against the doctrine only briefly 
in his first question, and slightly more at length in the opening question of his Exercitium phisi- 
corum (Erfurt, 1507). See “Utrum complexe significabilia sint ponenda” Lutrea, Ex., f. I4 r ; 
Usingen, Ex. phis., f. A3 r , Ex. an., f. A2 r . see also Parvulus, f. 7 V . On the antiqui, see Lutrea: 
“Antiqui non curant illam distinctionem, quia ipsi dicunt quod solum de illo sit scientia quod 
significatur per genera et species ut de rebus universalibus.” Lutrea, Ex., f. l r . Usingen does not 
explicidy mention the rivalling view of the via antiqua. 
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Aquinas, who notes that “nothing is so contingent that it would not include 
some necessity.” 46 

If the view of the extramental object of psychology was to divide nominal¬ 
ists from their Thomist counterparts, another problem concerning the object 
of psychology brought them together. Both defend the view that the object of 
this science is the soul, in contrast to the view (supported by Albert the Great, 
Giles of Rome and the Scotists) that the object would be the ensouled body. 
The borderline does not in this case lie between the camps of the via antiqua 
and via moderna , but rather between various authorities of the via antiqua. 
Therefore it is not unnatural that Peyligk shows more interest in the topic than 
his colleague Usingen in Erfurt. Peyligk’s two arguments for his view are simi¬ 
lar to those found in the Erfurtian exercitia. These include the defence of the 
idea that the soul, and not only the soul-body composition, can be considered 
as the subject of vital operations, as well as the argument based on the distinc¬ 
tion between the soul as a subject in which all knowledge inheres and as the 
subject of a particular science of psychology. Usingen even uses literally the 
same distinction subiectum inhesionis vs. attributionis as Peyligk in his response 
to the contrary argument. Erasmus Friesner devotes a question to the topic of 
whether there can be a science of the soul, but only briefly addresses the argu¬ 
ment that the soul itself cannot be the subject of science. 47 

The Scotist Jan ze Stobnicy argues that the object of this science is the com¬ 
position of soul and body, although he mentions it only as the “more proba¬ 
ble” view and that it is “commonly held among the Scotists.” He introduces 
three arguments in favour of this position: (1) there must exist a coherence 
between the object of this science and natural science in general, and since 
natural science considers the moving body as such, the object of psychology 
must be the ensouled body, (2) the composition is more than any of its parts, 


46) Peyligk, Compendium , ff. A3 rv . See especially f. A3 V : “Sed contra: scientia est verorum perpe- 
tuorum (primo Posteriorum), res autem naturales sunt corruptibiles quia ex contrariis composi- 
tae, ergo ipsarum nequit esse scientia. Dicendum ad maiorem quod scientia non dicitur 
perpetuorum, quia extrema ipsius conclusionis demonstratae, ut subiectum et passiones ei inesse 
demonstratae, sint perpetuae, quia ut sic de his inferioribus non posset esse scientia eo quod 
nullum ipsorum est perpetuum... sed dicitur scientia perpetuorum ratione habitudinis propriae 
passionis ad subiectum et econtra, quae, quia est perpetua, sufficit ad scientiam de corruptibili- 
bus habenda. Similiter dicatur de omnibus propositionibus necessariis, quae perpetuae dicuntur 
veritatis a sola habitudine extremorum, non ab extremis. Dicente Porphyrio: sive Socrates sit, 
sive non sit, semper est risibilis et homo. Regula bead Thomae: nihil est adeo contingens, quin 
aliquid necessitatis includit.” 

47) Peyligk, Compendium , ff. I5 v -6 r ; Friesner, Cursus philosophicus, f. aaa r . See also Lutrea, Ex ., 
f. 2 r ; Usingen, Ex. an ., ff. A3 r v . 
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which renders the ensouled body more suitable as the object of this science 
than the soul alone, and (3) the composition, and not the soul alone, is the 
proper subject of the vital operations. Argument (1) arises from the Scotist 
notion of the object of natural science, which is not shared by Aquinas or 
Buridan who define it as ens mobile instead of corpus mobile found in Scotus. 
Therefore the nominalist and Thomist authors do not object to this particular 
argument in the discussion on psychology, but rather to another related one 
which states that the human intellectual soul cannot be the object of psychol¬ 
ogy, since it is immovable. Argument (3) is identical to the first objection in 
Peyligks discussion and is also found in the discussion of the Erfurt nominal¬ 
ists as noted above. 48 

A considerable number of pages are devoted to the first book of De anima 
in the question-commentaries. After the treatment of the object of psychol¬ 
ogy, Lutreas and Usingens exercitia discuss certain questions arising from the 
first book of the De animal These include the honourability and goodness of 
knowledge, the dignity and difficulty of the science of psychology, the priority 
of universal vs. singulars and the contribution of accidents to the knowledge 
of substances. In comparison, Friesner discusses in his Thomist commentary 
the question of the dignity and difficulty of psychology and of the contribu¬ 
tion of accidents to the knowledge of substances. He additionally discusses 
two questions not found in the Erfurt commentaries: whether there are some 
functions where the soul does not communicate to the body and whether the 
dialectical definitions are void. 50 All these themes are absent from Usingens 
Parvulus and Compendium , as well as from Stobnicy s Parvulus , which all begin 
their expositions with a definition of the soul (Stobnicy after an initial ques- 

48) Stobnicy, Parvulus, ff. 93 v -4 r : “Tractatus tertius parvuli philosophiae naturalis tribus libris de 
anima Aristotelis correspondens, cuius subiectum secundum probabiliorem opinionem est cor¬ 
pus animatum, hoc est compositum ex corpore et anima et non ipsa anima. Quod probatur 
tripliciter. Primo sic: sicut se habet scientia ad scientiam, ita subiectum ad subiectum... Secundo: 
scientia honorabilior inter scientias naturales debet habere subiectum honorabilius inter omnia 
entia naturalia.. .Tertio: illud est subiectum scientiae de quo passiones consideratae in ilia scien- 
tiae primo et principaliter dicuntur... Ex quibus omnibus concluditur, secundum hanc opinio¬ 
nem quam communiter tenent Scotisantes, quod haec scientia tractat de anima, non tanquam 
de subiecto primo seu adaequato, sed tanquam de principio formali subiecti primi.” Cf. Lutrea, 
Ex., ff. 2 v -3 r ; Usingen Ex. an., ff. A3 r v ; Friesner, Cursusphilosophicus, f. aaa r . 

49) Here the order and titles of the questions follow Lawrence of Lindores s commentary. See 
Lawrence Moonan, ‘Lawrence of Lindores on Life in the Living Being, in Classica et mediaevalia 
27(1966), 371. 

50) Friesner, Cursus philosophicus , ff. aaal ra -2 rb . See especially f. 2 ra b : “Utrum aliquae operationes 
animae propriae quas non communicat corpori.. .Utrum diffinitiones dialecticae sint cassae 
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tion about the science of the soul), with Peyligk bringing into the discussion 
the dignity of psychology. Trutfetter takes notice of the first book of De anima 
(following the example of Georg Reisch) by discussing the ancient views of the 
nature of the soul presented by Aristotle but no other topics connected to 
Aristotle’s first book. 51 

4.2. General Questions Concerning the Soul 

At the beginning of the treatment of the second book, the Erfurt exercitia 
posit the question of whether the soul is a substance in advance of the ques¬ 
tions about the definition of the soul. The soul is designated as a substance, 
since the essential parts of the substances (form and matter) are substances in 
a proper sense. According to Usingen, the quantitative parts of substances, 
such as head or arm, are also called substances; Lutrea mentions only matter 
and form. 52 The discussion of the souls definition 53 and of the plurality of 
forms 54 as well as the distinction of potencies 55 takes place in all the exposi¬ 
tions. The answer to these follow the position of the Buridanian via moderna : 
there is only one substantial form in a human being, which is the intellectual 
soul and there is no real distinction between its potencies, nor between the 
soul and its potencies. 56 


51) The compendia follow the structure of Peter of Dresden’s Parvulusphilosophic naturalise which 
is generally very similar to the structure of Pierre d’Ailly’s Tractatus de anima, since both derive 
much of their structure from the pseudo-Albertinian Summa naturalium. The Erfurt compendia, 
as well as Dresden’s and d’Ailly’s earlier treatises, begin with a definition of the soul and then 
proceed to discuss the various potencies in a fairly systematic manner. It may be noted, though, 
that the later writers of the compendia do not systematize their material to the extent that they 
would treat species, habits and acts separately from the treatment of different potencies, as did 
d’Ailly. Usingen discusses passions and habits, commenting briefly on the corresponding passage 
in Peter’s Parvulus , but Trutfetter devotes longer passages to passions and habits after the treat¬ 
ment of various potencies, which may indicate the influence of Pierre d’Ailly’s Tractatus. Neither 
of them discuss acts distinct from the respective potencies. See Usingen, Parvulus, ff. 112 v -3 r ; 
Georg Reisch, Margaritaphilosophica, (1508), f. e4 r ; Trutfetter, Summa, ff. Gg4 r -Hh4 r . 

52) Lutrea, Ex., f. 16 V ; Usingen, Ex. an., f. C5 r . On Usingen’s view of substance, see also Karkkai- 
nen, ‘On the Semantics’, 248-50. 

53) Lutrea, Ex., ff. 17 v -20 v ; Usingen, Parvulus, ff. 80 v -2 r ; Ex. an., ff C6 r -D2 v ; Comp., f. K3 rv ; 
Trutfetter, Summa, ff X4 V -6 V . 

54) Lutrea Ex., f. 21 r ; Usingen, Parvulus , f. 88 r ; Ex. an., f. D3 V ; Comp., f. K3 r ; Trutfetter, Summa, 
f. Yl v . On this subject in Usingen, see Lalla, Secundum, 169-80. 

55) Lutrea, Ex., ff 23 r -6 r ; Usingen, Parvulus, ff. 82 V -4 V ; Ex. an., ff El v -E5 r ; Comp., f. K4 r ; Trut¬ 
fetter, Summa, ff Yl r ; X3 r -4 r . 

56) See for example: Lutrea, Ex., f. 21 v : “Respondetur ad questionem, quod in uno homine est 
tamen una forma substantialis et non plures, quae claudit in se omnes perfectiones omnium 
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The Erfurt commentaries also describe competing positions like those of 
the Thomists or Scotists. The comparison between the discussion on the dis¬ 
tinction between the souls potencies in Usingen’s Parvulus and Peyligks Com- 
pendium shows that the description of the Thomist position was understood 
in a similar way by both authors, but the arguments were chosen in a different 
manner. This might well be due to the process of abbreviation, since in the 
compendia it was not possible to present the various arguments comprehen¬ 
sively. Yet there seem to be more obvious reasons. Even if both authors refer to 
Aquinas’ main proof in the Summa theologiae (I q. 77 a. 1 co.) in the descrip¬ 
tion of the Thomist position, their sources vary when they present further 
arguments. The choice of sources is related to their general aim to present and 
defend their own school’s positions. In his description of the Thomist position 
Usingen first mentions all the arguments in favour of this position, which 
Gregory of Rimini also mentions in his discussion of Aquinas’ position, and 
adds some others which are for the most part also found in Rimini’s same 
question with refutations. However, he mentions Rimini only when discuss¬ 
ing the opinion of the via moderna and the counter-arguments against the 
Thomist position. 57 Contrarily, Peyligk refers to a wider range of works by 
Aquinas and Giles of Rome, and despite the brevity of the treatment presents 
arguments not found in Usingen, such as: “Nothing except God operates 
through his substance”. 58 Therefore it seems clear that in the Parvulus Usingen 
is not involved in an argument against contemporary Thomists, but rather 
reproduces the traditional argumentation against Aquinas from his immediate 
sources. 

On the question of whether there exist other substantial forms besides the 
intellectual soul in human beings, the Erfurtian via moderna contradicts not 
the Thomist but the Scotist view. The Scotist position, which affirms the exist¬ 
ence of a separate form of corporeity, is described in similar terms in Usingen’s 
and Stobnicy’s parvuli. It is perhaps worth noting that whereas Usingen dis¬ 
cusses the question concerning the plurality of forms, Stobnicy formulates the 
question to ask whether there are three distinct souls. Consequently, Usingen 
refutes the Scotist view as well as that of Ockham, both of which disagree with 


inferiorum formarum. Ilia responsio est beati Thomae, Marsilii, Byridani, Aristotelis in hoc 
secundo De anima”; f. 23 v : “Respondetur quod potentiae animae sunt tantum quinque, nec ab 
anima nec inter se realiter distinctae.” 

57) Usingen, Parvulus, ff. 82 V -4 V ; Gregory of Rimini, Lectura superprimum et secundum Sententia- 
rum , 2 sent d 16 et 17 q 3, ed. Trapp (Berlin, 1979), 355-6; 369-70. On Usingens view of the 
distinction between the souls potencies, see Lalla, Secundum , 205-15. 

58) Peyligk, Comp., ff. K1 V -K2 V . 
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his own Buridanian view (and, by the way, the Thomist view as well). Stobnicy 
stresses that his position, which posits only one soul, agrees with almost all the 
writers except Ockham “and his followers”, which in fact does not include 
Usingens Buridanian view. Only incidentally does he mention the originality 
of the Scotist position, which admits the existence of a separate form of cor¬ 
poreity. It looks very likely that the choice of question makes both writers’ 
own positions appear more widely accepted. 59 Usingens choice of arguments 
for and against the Scotist view reveals again his debt to the authority of 
Gregory of Rimini. Both arguments for the view and their refutations date 
back to Gregorys treatment of the question. Apart from the reference to 
Christ s body in the grave, the arguments are not found in Stobnicy s Parvulus. 
Again, Usingens discussion is focused on reaffirming the position of the via 
moderna , not on arguments with his contemporaries. 60 

The two questions discussed above find a far more comprehensive treat¬ 
ment in the exercitia of Lutrea and Usingen. One could expect that the views 
of the rivalling schools might also be treated in a more adequate manner than 
in Usingens Parvulus. Concerning the question of the plurality of substantial 
forms both Lutrea and Usingen list several more views, but the most impor¬ 
tant are the three also mentioned in the Parvulus. The remaining ones do not 
reflect any contemporaneous positions: they include three historical positions 
(Anaxagoras, Plato and Averroes) and two views discussed by Gregory of 
Rimini (John of Jandun and William of Auvergne). Furthermore, the discus¬ 
sion is not focused on contemporary arguments. 61 The same applies to the 
question of the distinction between the souls powers, which in the argu¬ 
mentation against the Thomist position does not significantly differ from 
Usingens Parvulus , 62 

Following these preliminary questions some differences appear between the 
themes discussed in the various types of expositions. The Erfurt exercitia 
discuss the question common in the Buridanian tradition of whether the 
soul is present as a whole in every part of the body. 63 Usingen also has another 
question, apparently taken from Lawrence of Lindores s De anima , namely 


59) Usingen, Parvulus, ff. 86 r -6 r ; Stobnicy, Parvulus , f. 96 rv . 

60) Usingen, Parvulus , ff. 86 r v ; 87 v -8 r ; Stobnicy, Parvulus , f. 96 v . See also Lalla, Secundum , 174-5. 

61) Lutrea, Ex., f. 21 rv ; Usingen, Ex. an., f. D3 r v . See also Gregory of Rimini, Lectura 2 dist 16 et 
17 q 2, ed. Trapp 332, 24-30. On Usingens discussion, see Lalla, Secundum, 177-180. 

62) Lutrea, Ex., ff. 23 r -24 v ; Usingen, Ex. an., ff. El r -E4 r . On Usingen, see Lalla, Secundum, 
207-15. 

63) Lutrea, Ex., ff. 26 r -8 r ; Usingen, Ex. an., ff. E5 r -6 V . 
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“Whether every quantitative part of an animal is animal”. 64 Lutrea discusses 
the same topic in his question concerning the souls presence in the body. Both 
affirm that quantitative parts fulfil the definition of an animal and therefore 
they are animal. Usingen notes, though, that the term animal’ is then taken in 
an absolute sense as signifying the nature rather than an individual. 65 

In his compendia Usingen proceeds directly from the questions concerning 
the souls definition and division of the potencies to those concerning the 
vegetative potency. In the corresponding passage of his Summa , Trutfetter dis¬ 
cusses several themes concerning the intellectual and sensitive souls, such as 
opinions on their nature and origin. He especially emphasizes the Catholic 
Christian view of the intellectual soul, which is described in the form of doc¬ 
trinal sentences. 66 Then he also takes up both of the questions discussed by 
Usingen concerning the presence of the intellectual soul in the body, and 
presents a rather extensive digression into the problem of individuation while 
discussing the latter question. 67 Only then does he return to ask the final ques¬ 
tions concerning the distinction of the potencies. At the end of the chapter he 
writes a remark for the theologians who would question the importance of the 
study of such matters. There he refers to the traditional analogy between the 
human soul and the Holy Trinity, where the different potencies have been 
understood to stand for the different persons of the Trinity. 68 

The vegetative soul is hardly discussed in the exercitia. Lutrea devotes to it 
only one question, which asks about the justification of the division between 
the three nutritive potencies. 69 Usingen adds in his Exercitium the question 
of whether the generation of a being like oneself is a natural operation of a 
living being. 70 As well, in the compendia the treatment of the vegetative soul is 


64) See the table of questions in Lawrence Moonan, Lawrence ofLindores , 371. 

65) Usingen, Ex. an ., ff. E6 V -F1 V . On the question, see Karkkainen, ’On Semantics’. 

a) See Pekka Karkkainen, ‘Theology, Philosophy and Immortality of the Soul in the Late Via 
Modema of Erfurt’, Vivarium 43 (2003), 337-60. 

67) See Karkkainen, ‘Nature and Individual’. 

68) Summa , X4 r . On the context of Trutfetter’s remark, see Pekka Karkkainen, ‘Interpretations of 
Psychological Analogy from Aquinas to Biel’, in Trinitarian Theology in the Medieval West ed. 
P. Karkkainen (Helsinki, 2007), 256-79. 

69) Ex., ff. 29 v -30 v . 

70) Ex. an., ff. F1 V -F4 V . See also Buridan, Quaestiones de anima , De prima lectura (=QZM^), ed. 
B. Patar in Patar, Le traite de I’dme de Jean Buridan. Philosophes medievaux 29 (Louvain-la- 
Neuve, 1991, 288-92). On the dubious authenticity of the edited text see J. M. M. H. Thijssen, 
‘Late-Medieval Natural Philosophy: Some Recent Trends in Scholarship’, Recherches de Theologie 
et Philosophic Medievales 61 (2000), 190. 
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relatively short. Usingen presents in the Parvulus two questions concerning 
the augmentative potency. 71 


5. The Legacy of Erfurtian Psychology in Wittenberg? 

Little is known about the relevance of the psychology of the via moderna 
regarding later developments in psychology. This applies in particular to the 
psychology of the Erfurtians. Johann Eck is one of the authors who has 
acknowledged his debt to Trutfetter. How much this applies to his psychology 
has not been studied. 72 Another author, whose influence on later psychology 
was particularly important, also mentions Trutfetter’s natural philosophy in a 
favourable manner. In the preface to his Commentarius de anima from 1540, 
Philipp Melanchthon recommends his students to study Trutfetter, in addi¬ 
tion to similar works from Juan Luis Vives and Johann Bernhardi of Feldkirch 
(also known as Johannes Velcurio). 73 The latter was Melanchthons colleague 
in Wittenberg before his early death in 1534, and the work Melanchthon 
refers to is probably the psychological part of his natural philosophy, which 
was first published posthumously in 1537 and subsequently became a rather 
popular textbook through several reprints. Melanchthons remark would thus 
encourage us to compare Trutfetter and other Erfurtians with the psychology 
of the Wittenbergians Bernhardi and Melanchthon himself. 

If continuity between the Erfurtians and Wittenbergians were to be observed, 
would that further imply that natural philosophy in Wittenberg transmitted 
some ideas which originated from the via moderna into early modern natural 
philosophy? This seems to be true at least to some degree. Therefore it is 
important to determine whether the alleged continuities are also related to 
specific positions of the via moderna and not merely to common scholastic 
views. 74 


71) “Utrum quaelibet pars aucti augeatur” and “Utrum in qualibet species quantorum dabilis sit 
maxima, similiter minima quantitas, sub qua forma potest stare in materia.” Usingen, Parvulus , 
ff. 90 v -l r . Usingen discusses the latter question in the Exercitium phisicorum , E6 r -F2 r . See also 
Trutfetter, Summa, f. Dd3 r . 

72) Arno Seifert, Logik zwischen Scholastik undHumanismus (Miinchen, 1978), 17-8. 

73) Philipp Melanchthon, Commentarius de anima (Wittenberg, 1540), f. a5 r , see also Kusukawa, 
The Transformation of Natural Philosophy (Cambridge, 1995), 86. 

74) The full implications of such a transmission of ideas would require a thorough study of the 
history of the reception of Melanchthon’s and Bernhardi s psychological ideas. For present pur¬ 
poses it is worth mentioning that Bernhardi s definition of the rational soul and the summary of 
its powers was quoted (without mentioning the source) even as late as 1621 by Robert Burton in 
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Despite the more consciously Humanist style of the Wittenbergians, some 
similarities with Erfurtian psychology can actually be found, even concerning 
the themes discussed above. According to Johann Bernhardi, the subject of 
psychology is the soul itself. 75 Furthermore, he states that there is only one 
soul in a human being, and that it is rational and responsible for sensory 
and vegetative functions (fungentem officiis quoque sensitivae ac vegetativae 
animae ); 76 in a similar way, the powers of the rational soul, intellect and will, 
are not essentially distinct, but distinguished only with respect to their func¬ 
tions. 77 These formulations point to an affinity with the position of the Erfur¬ 
tian via moderna , although Bernhardi does not discuss in detail the distinction 
between different kinds of souls or the soul’s powers. 

Melanchthon mentions in his Commentarius de anima from 1540 the dis¬ 
cussion of the unity of the human soul. He finds it acceptable to talk of three 
souls in a human being and even mentions Ockham as an example of such a 
position. Melanchthon’s view arises from his interpretation of the Aristotelian 
entelekheia as a principle of bodily movements, which according to him is only 
applicable to the sensory and not the rational soul. In his view, therefore, an 
essential distinction is made between sensory and rational souls. The former 
is an Aristotelian entelekheia , which is a form of the body and corruptible like 
all forms of matter. The rational soul is, on the other hand, an immortal spiri¬ 
tual substance, which forms, together with the body, the substance of a human 
being. Although Melanchthon formulates his position after a discussion on 
ancient views such as Aristotle’s and Galen’s, it is interesting to note that 
he finds support for his view in Ockham, the venerahilis inceptor of the via 
moderna , 78 

These examples show that at least in Bernhardi there is a tendency towards 
the type of psychology found in Erfurt. This impression is confirmed by the 


his Anatomy of Melancholy, 1.1.2.9 ed. T. C. Faulkner, N. K. Kiessling and R. L. Blair, vol. 1. 
(Oxford, 1989), 157, 24-35. See also J. B. Bamborough’s commentary in Burton, Anatomy , 
vol. 4 (Oxford, 1998), 186; 192. 

75) I refer to Johann Bernhardi of Feldkirchs, Commentarii in universam physicam Aristotelis , IV, 
praefatio 6 (Tubingen, 1544, first printing in Erfurt, 1537/38), f. 17 V, which contradicts the 
Scotist view, but is in agreement with the Thomist view, as discussed above. Cf. also the Scotist 
position of Pierre Tartaret, Expositio super tota philosophia naturali nec non Metaphysica Aristotelis 
cum textu (Lyon 1498/99), fol. 107 v . Tartaret was used in the teaching of natural philosophy in 
Wittenberg before the Reformation. See Kusukawa, Transformation , 50. 

76) Bernhardi, Commentarii , IV.3.1, f. 199 r . 

77) Bernhardi, Commentarii , IV. 18.2, f. 230 r v . 

78) Melanchthon, Commentarius, f. 15 r -6 v . 
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general outline of his treatise, which follows more or less the outline of Pierre 
d’Ailly’s Tractatus de anima or the psychological part of Trutfetter s Summa 
in totam physicen. In addition, concerning the question of the multiplicity of 
souls, Bernhardi presents a position similar to the Erfurtians, although this 
was shared by other schools as well. Contrarily, Melanchthon actually disa¬ 
grees with the Erfurtians who reject Ockhams position. 79 However, the omis¬ 
sion of detailed questions makes it extremely difficult to relate Bernhardi s or 
Melanchthon s treatises to different scholastic schools. Still, given the exam¬ 
ples above, this looks like a possibly rewarding task for future research. 


6. Conclusions 

The Erfurtian authors discussed above seem to have a rather solid identity as 
philosophers of the via moderna. In the various forms of their expositions they 
reveal a rather uniform stance concerning doctrinal issues. Their positions are 
largely based on the tradition of the via moderna going back to the early fif¬ 
teenth century, and their argumentation is deeply bound to the problems aris¬ 
ing from this schools position. Comparisons with concurrent Thomist and 
Scotist sources show that the Erfurtians describe the positions of other schools 
in an appropriate manner, although the arguments for and against these posi¬ 
tions are often borrowed from the authorities of their own school rather than 
from contemporaneous discussion. 


79) See, for example, Trutfetter, Summa , f. Y2 r . 
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Ten Arguments in Search of a Philosopher: 
Averroes and Aquinas in Ficino’s Platonic Theology 
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Summary 

In book 15 of his Platonic Theology on the Immortality of the Soul , Marsilio Ficino 
names Averroes and the Averroists as his opponents, though he does not say which 
particular Averroists he has in mind. The key position that Ficino attributes to 
Averroes—that the Intellect is not the substantial form of the body—is not one that 
Averroes holds explicitly, though he does claim explicitly that the Intellect is not a 
body or a power in a body. Ficinos account of what Averroes said about the souls 
immortality comes not from texts written by Averroes but from arguments made 
against Averroes by Thomas Aquinas in the Summa contra gentiles. 

Keywords 

Averroism, immortality, soul, intellect, Renaissance Neoplatonism 


1. Introduction: High Stakes 

Who or what is ‘Averroes’ in the fifteenth book of Marsilio Ficino’s Platonic 
Theology ? My answer—offered here for the first time, as far as I know—is that 
‘Averroes’ is Ficino’s name for a construct that he assembled from his study of 
Thomas Aquinas, especially the Summa contra gentiles. Before giving evidence 
and arguments to support my answer, I hope to clarify the question by putting 
it in the broader context of the history of philosophy a la longue duree , and for 
that purpose I shall begin with Descartes. 

“The human soul does not perish with the body”: proving this claim is one 
of two tasks of paramount importance to humanity better done by philosophy 
than by theology—the other being the proof of God’s existence. This is the 
message that introduced the Meditations of Rene Descartes to the theological 
faculty of the Sorbonne in 1641. “As for the Soul,” he wrote 
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even though many have judged that its nature cannot easily be found, and though some 
have even dared to say that human reasons urge that it perishes along with the body and 
that the contrary view is held only through faith, yet, because the Lateran Council held 
under Leo X... condemns these people and expressly charges Christian philosophers to 
refute their arguments and establish the truth as much as they can, I have not hesitated to 
attempt this as well. 1 

Current opinion is that the attempt was not successful. 2 But what was its 
motivation? Despite the present tense of “condemns,” Pope Leo X had died in 
1521, and the Fifth Lateran Council ended in 1517. What made Descartes, 
the prophet of modern philosophy and no friend of history, think of the dis¬ 
tant past at such a moment? 

In the years before he published the Meditations , Descartes was not the 
most famous philosopher in France. He was living in the Low Countries, of 
course, and that honor belonged to an Italian Dominican, Tommaso Cam- 
panella (1568-1639), who had been in the country since 1634 and died there 
five years later, having spent most of his life in papal prisons. Even in jail, 
Campanella had been an international celebrity: he wrote endlessly, and some 
of his books got into print. One was an Apology for Galileo (1622) that 
defended his countrymans claims for the Copernican system, but ten years 
later, after the Dialogue on the Two Chief World Systems provoked the Vatican 
again, Galileo needed defenders more than ever. 3 When Galileo s disgrace con¬ 
vinced Descartes not to publish his own work on natural philosophy, which 
was ready by the early 1630s, he was not being coy or timid. 4 His philosophi¬ 
cal writings and letters would eventually fill eleven volumes, and he would 
take public positions of great originality—if not audacity. He was a prudent 
man, however, not reckless, and he had good reason to worry that novel 
answers to physical and metaphysical questions could be mortally risky. 


x) Charles Adam et Paul Tannery, Oeuvres de Descartes (Paris: Vrin, 1908-57), VII, 2-3; for the 
Councils decree on immortality and philosophy, see Sessio VIII, 19 Dec. 1513, Concilii Late- 
rensis V, in Conciliorum oecumenicorum decreta , ed. J. Alberigo et al., (3rd ed.; Bologna: Istituto 
per le scienze religiose, 1973), pp. 605-6. For comments and criticisms, I am grateful to Michael 
Allen, John Carriero, Rebecca Copenhaver, James Hankins, Sean Kelsey, Craig Martin, John 
Monfasani, Calvin Normore, Carlos Steel, and the readers for Vivarium. 

2) Edwin Curley, “The Immortality of the Soul in Descartes and Spinoza,” Proceedings of the 
American Catholic Philosophical Association, 75 (2001), 27-41. 

3) Stephen Gaukroger, Descartes: An Intellectual Biography (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1995), 
pp. xvi-xvii, 293-53; Germana Ernst, “Tommaso Campanella,” Stanford Encyclopedia of Philoso¬ 
phy, http://plato.stanford.edu/entries/campanella. 

4) Gaukroger, Descartes, pp. 290-2. 
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“All coherence gone”: that was how John Donne expressed his dismay when 
Galileo first presented the evidence that turned the universe inside out. 5 Soon 
after the Starry Messenger of 1610 spread the shocking news through Europe, 
the young Descartes witnessed a strange response to it—in verse not as good 
as Donnes. May of 1611 was the first anniversary of the assassination of Henri 
IV, the King of France who had left the Huguenot faith (a third time) for 
Catholicism because “Paris is well worth a Mass.” 6 The King, murdered by a 
fanatic whom the Jesuits would not admit to their Society, was honored at 
their new college of La Fleche by commemorative poems, of which one was 
“On the Death of King Henri the Great and on the Discovery of Some New 
Planets or Stars Moving Around Jupiter, Made this Year by Galileo.” 7 Des¬ 
cartes had special reason to remember this odd memorial. He was only fifteen 
at the time, however, so it may not have been the late Kings affection for 
his school and his teachers that moved him. Although an earlier attempt on 
Henris life had caused the Jesuits to be expelled from Paris in 1595, the King 
recalled them in 1603. He also gave them the palace that became La Fleche, 
and he systematically favored the Society as a national instrument of educa¬ 
tion. Appalled by the Kings murder, the Jesuits honored him by burying his 
heart at their College two weeks after the state funeral in Paris. Of the twenty- 
four boys chosen to participate in the burial rites, one was Descartes. 8 

The regicide of 1610 was an immense political convulsion, at a time when 
all politics had been religious for nearly a century. In 1618, the wars of religion 
that had kept Europe so long in turmoil entered their last calamitous phase, 
and the young Descartes would soon enlist to fight in the long struggle 
that became the Thirty Years War. Meanwhile, shortly after war broke out, and 
on French territory—in Toulouse, not in Rome—Giulio Cesare Vanini was 
burned at the stake in 1619 for his philosophical opinions. It was not yet twenty 
years since the most shocking philosophical execution of the period—the 
burning of Giordano Bruno—had defiled the holy city. Bruno and his horrify¬ 
ing death were still notorious when Vanini was brutally killed. The Bruno 
scandal was much on the mind of Marin Mersenne, Descartes’ most prolific 
correspondent, when he published his immense Genesis commentary in 1623. 
Like Descartes, Mersenne had studied with the Jesuits of La Fleche, but he 


5) John Donne, “An Anatomy of the World: The First Anniversary,” 11. 205-18. 

6) “Paris vaut bien une messe”: these famous words are only attributed to Henri, on the occasion 
of his decision in 1593 to convert in order to gain the throne. 

7) Gaukroger, Descartes , pp. 38-61. 

8) Gaukroger, Descartes , p. 43. 
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had also become a priest in 1613, so it is not surprising that he was very 
hard on Bruno and other innovators whom he saw as dangers to the faith. One 
such was Vanini, a Carmelite and a recanted apostate whose unoriginal ideas 
emerged from the same contentious circumstances in which Bruno and Cam- 
panella came to grief. Giambattista Della Porta, Bernardino Telesio and other 
philosophers in this innovating tradition of anti-Aristotelian naturalism also 
felt the Church’s wrath, but with lesser consequences than in Brunos case or 
Vanini’s. 9 

Bruno and Vanini suffered not just for new ideas but also for recklessness. 
Vanini advertised himself flamboyantly as an acolyte of Pietro Pomponazzi, 
who had died in 1525 but remained notorious as a critic of the soul’s immor¬ 
tality. In 1311-12, the Council of Vienne had made this ancient belief an 
official article of faith, and in 1513 the Fifth Lateran Council ruled that 
immortality is a truth that philosophers must teach and make clear. Meanwhile, 
an incompatible view was in the making by Pomponazzi, the leading Aristote¬ 
lian philosopher of the day, who finished his treatise On the Immortality of 
the Soul in 1516, putting proof of immortality beyond the reach of Aristote¬ 
lian natural philosophy. After the Council spoke, Pomponazzi continued to 
philosophize productively until he died in 1525, but he never let another book 
of his be printed. Through the sixteenth century, however, philosophers kept 
debating Pomponazzi’s views, keeping them in circulation for Vanini to redis¬ 
cover when Descartes was a boy. And in modern times Pomponazzi would 
regain his celebrity when Ernest Renan published his Averroes et lAverroisme 
(1852), an original work of research but also a polemic about religion, science 
and secularism. 10 

The polemicizing had been going on for a long time: since the thirteenth 
century, philosophers who questioned the immortality of the soul, or held 
various other views offensive to the faith, had been called Averroists,’ some¬ 
times correctly, sometimes incorrectly, sometimes for substantive reasons, 


9) Didier Foucault, Un philosophe libertin dans I’Europe baroque: Giulio Cesare Vanini, 1585- 
1619 (Paris: Champion, 2003); Copenhaver, “The Occultist Tradition and its Critics,” in the 
Cambridge History of Seventeenth Century Philosophy , ed. M. Ayers and D. Garber (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1998), pp. 465-79; Copenhaver and Charles Schmitt, A History 
of Western Philosophy , III: Renaissance Philosophy (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1992), 

pp. 285-328. 

10) Martin Pine, Pietro Pomponazzi: Radical Philosopher of the Renaissance (Padua: Antenore, 
1986); Ernest Renan, Averroes et lAverroisme: Essai historique (2nd ed.; Paris: Michel Levy, 1861), 
pp. 355-66, 419-24; Craig Martin, “Rethinking Renaissance Averroism,” Intellectual History 
Review , 17 (2007), 3-28; Copenhaver and Schmitt, Renaissance Philosophy, pp. 103-12. 
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sometimes vacuously—in the way that people were called communists’ in the 
1950s, with or without attachment to Marxist or Leninist politics. By the 
fourteenth century, Averroism was already so prominent a target that poets 
and critics, not just philosophers, took aim at it—even Dante and Petrarch. 
The eventual result was that for malign destructive force, the term Averroist’ 
has had no equal in the history of philosophy. 11 From Siger of Brabant in the 
high Middle Ages through Nicoletto Vernia in the Renaissance to Vanini at 
the dawn of the Scientific Revolution, philosophers accused of Averroism or 
its associated errors could be pressured or silenced or killed. 12 

And so, when Marsilio Ficino finished his Platonic Theology on the Immor¬ 
tality of Souls in 1474, he not only brought a new Platonic perspective to 
an old Aristotelian struggle, he also involved himself in a dangerous fight. The 
Platonic Theology is one of Ficino’s two most important achievements; the 
other is his epochal Latin translation of the complete works of Plato, which for 
the first time made all the writings of Aristotle’s teacher available in a language 
that educated Europeans could read. The Phaedo , Plato’s most important treat¬ 
ment of immortality, was one of the few dialogues that had circulated in Latin 
before the fifteenth century, though with small effect. It was Ficino who first 
made Plato’s account of immortality intelligible in the larger context of 


n) Giovanni di Napoli, Llmmortalita dellanima nel rinascimento (Torino: Societa Editrice Inter- 
nazionale, 1963), pp. 39-65; Maurice-Ruben Hayoun and Alain de Libera, Averroes et Vaverroi- 
sme (Paris: PUF, 1991), pp. 110-13. 

12) For a useful survey, see Hayoun and De Libera, Averroes , and for a recent path through the 
intricate debates among the experts on medieval philosophy, see Antonio Petagine, Aristotelismo 
difficile: LIntelletto umano nella prospettiva di Alberto Magno, Tommaso dAquino e Sigieri di Bra- 
bante (Milan: Vita e pensiero, 2004), which includes an orientation to the literature, for which, 
after Renan and excluding items cited elsewhere, see especially: De Libera, Lunite de I’intellect de 
Thomas dAquin (Paris: Vrin, 2004); Anthony Kenny, Aquinas on Mind (London: Routledge, 
1993); and the relevant studies by B.C. Bazan, R.A. Gauthier, Etienne Gilson, Zdzislaw Kuk- 
sewicz, Pierre Mandonnet, Bruno Nardi, Antonino Poppi, John Herman Randall, Dominique 
Salman, Fernand Van Steenberghen and E.H. Weber. Although the sheer mass of writing about 
Averroism testifies to its controverted career, Craig Martin (above, n. 10) cites Paul Kristeller 
(“The Myth of Renaissance Atheism and the French Tradition of Free Thought,” Journal of 
the History of Philosophy, 6 [1968], 233-43) and Monfasani (“Aristotelians, Platonists and the 
Missing Ockhamists: Philosophical Liberty in pre-Reformation Italy,” Renaissance Quarterly , 46 
[1993], 247-76) as correctives against seeing the post-medieval Church as crusading against 
Averroism as a species of philosophical libertinism. It may be, as Martin says, that “the extremely 
small number of executions of university professors... suggests that the Church was not particu¬ 
larly concerned about how Aristotle was interpreted or Averroes applied,” but, in a very small 
and loquacious profession whose patron saint was made to drink poison, even a few executions 
will have been conspicuous. 
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Platonic philosophy. 13 And now, in six splendid volumes of text, translation 
and notes, Michael Allen and James Hankins have made Ficinos Platonic 
Theology accessible for the first time to contemporary philosophers in the 
Anglophone world. 14 Mainly, their six volumes present the new Platonic and 
Neoplatonic material that the Platonic Theology introduced to the West. But 
the fifth volume of this optimum opus contains the fifteenth book of Ficino s 
treatise, which is a refutation of Averroist positions on the soul and intellect. 
My question here is this: who or what is Ficinos Averroes’ in this fifteenth 
book? 


2. Ficino’s Averroes 

Having argued the case for the soul’s immortality through the first fourteen 
books of the Platonic Theology , Ficino opens the next book by confessing that 
five questions still need answers. The first had been asked by Averroes: for all 
humans, is there one mind which is eternal, while human souls are many and 
mortal, so that the minds eternity does individual human souls no good? 15 
Since, as Aristotle had said, Intellect is not mixed with any bodily and mortal 
nature, Ficino presented Averroes as drawing three conclusions: that Intellect 
is (i) not body nor a matter/form composite; (ii) not a quality divisible with or 
dependent on body; and (iii) not a form perfecting, animating, regulating and 
inhering in body to produce a composite that is one in esse. 16 Ficino accepts 
the first two propositions but rejects the third, which denies that “the sub¬ 
stance of the Intellect can be the form that perfects the body and is its life- 


13) For summaries, see Michael Allen, “Ficino,” in Encyclopedia of the Renaissance , ed. Paul F. 
Grendler (New York: Scribner, 1999), II, 353-7; and Copenhaver and Schmitt, Renaissance Phi¬ 
losophy, pp. 127-63. The standard accounts of Ficinos philosophy are P.O. Kristeller, The Phi¬ 
losophy ofMarsilio Ficino , trans. V. Conant (rpt.; Gloucester: Peter Smith, 1964); James Hankins, 
Plato in the Italian Renaissance (Leiden: Brill, 1990); and the many books and articles by Allen 
and Hankins on specific works and themes. 

14) Ficino, Platonic Theology , “The I Tatti Renaissance Library,” ed. and trans. Allen, Hankins 
et al. (Harvard: Harvard University Press, 2001-6); hereafter FPT, where I have sometimes mod¬ 
ified the superb translation to make various philosophical points. 

15) FPT15.1A. 

16) ppY 15.1.3; esse is often taken as a technical term with a precise use; if, as Anthony Kenny 
argues, its use is not clear and consistent in Thomas, in the Latin versions of Averroes it is even 
less so: Kenny, The Five Ways: Saint Thomas Aquinas' Proof of God’s Existence (London: Rout- 
ledge, 1969), pp. 82-95; Petagine, Aristotelismo difficile , pp. 54, 72. 
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giving act.” He then attributes to Averroes several arguments that support the 
rejected proposition. 17 

The first four arguments (Al-4), numbered and labeled as such, turn on 
consequences of the claim that Averroes needs to refute, according to Ficino: 
that the Intellect is the bodys form or act. Such an Intellect must participate 
in the body, which Aristotle himself denied, so the claim must be false, accord¬ 
ing to the first argument (Al). 18 The next three arguments (A2-4) address 
what the Intellect could not have if it were the form of the body: knowledge 
of universal; knowledge in general; and infinite power. 19 Since Intellect must 
have all these items, it cannot be the body's form. 

These are the four arguments: 

(Al) If Intellect were the body’s act, the result would be a mind/body compos¬ 
ite with a single esse , requiring Intellect to be a participant in body, but it can¬ 
not so participate because it is separate from body. 20 

(A2) If Intellect were the form of the body, what it receives would be received 
in the way that a material body receives. But bodily matter receives in a divided 
way, making the forms in it individual and temporal. If Intellect received 
forms in this way, it could never grasp a universal. 21 

17) FPT 15.1.3; for a clear summary of what Averroes himself taught, at various times, about the 
soul, intellect and immortality, see Oliver Leaman, Averroes and His Philosophy (Oxford: Claren¬ 
don, 1988), pp. 82-96; and for a more extensive treatment, Herbert Davidson, Alfarabi, Avi¬ 
cenna and Averroes on Intellect. Their Cosmologies, Theories of the Active Intellect, and Theories of 
Human Intellect (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1992), pp. 220-356; also Dominique Urvoy, 
Ibn Rushd (Averroes) (London; Routledge, 1991), pp. 99-109; Richard C. Taylor, “Averroes: 
Religious Dialectic and Aristotelian Philosophical Thought,” in The Cambridge Companion to 
Arabic Philosophy , ed. P. Adamson and R.C. Taylor (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2005), pp. 190-7; Deborah L. Black, “Psychology: Soul and Intellect,” ibid., pp. 308-26. 

18) FPT 15.1.4. 

19) FPT 13.1.3-7. 

2 °) FPT 15 A A. 

21) FPT 15 A.5: here Ficino does not make it clear that the Intellects mode of reception can only 
be material, not formal, because only the material, and not the formal, is capable of receiving, 
but on a related point, whether the powers of Intellect are passive—i.e., receptive—see Averroes, 
Commentarium magnum in Aristotelis de anima libros , ed. F. S. Crawford (Boston: The Medieval 
Academy of America, 1953), p. 381; hereafter A CM; see dXsoACM, pp. 385, 388, 402, 429, and 
Averroes, LTntelligence et la pensee: Grand commentaire du De Anima, Livre III (429 f, 10-435 b 25)> 
ed. and trans. Alain de Libera (Paris: Flammarion, 1998), pp. 51, 54-6, 58-9, 71-2, 97-8, 180, 
184-6, 190-2, 211-13, 256-8; ALA hereafter; also Edward P. Mahoney, “Aquinas’s Critique of 
Averroes’ Doctrine of the Unity of the Intellect,” in Thomas Aquinas and His Legacy , ed. D. Gal¬ 
lagher (Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of America Press, 1994), pp. 101-2. 
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(A3) Since matter has no knowledge of the forms that it receives, an Intellect 
receiving in the way that matter receives would know nothing. 22 

(A4) Power cannot be infinite in body. But there is infinite power in the Intel¬ 
lect. Therefore, Intellect has no association with material bodies. 23 

What comes next looks like a fifth argument, though Ficino does not call it 
that or number it: we can treat it as an excursus (E). Its starting point is that 
for the human Intellect, which is one in species, the relation with matter 
needed by forms of human bodies is impossible because that relation would 
make the Intellect many, destroying its unity. 

(E) Since the human mind is one species of mind, it is one in species and thus 
one in number, unique and not divided among individuals. 24 

Ficino unpacks this terse statement in three fuller expositions (El-3) whose 
common elements are (i) distinctions between being one and being many , in 
species and/or number, and (ii) assumptions about relations among things , 
likenesses or images of things and species derived from likenesses. Thinking of 
the polyvalent Greek eidos, Ficino uses the Latin species ambiguously, some¬ 
times logically or taxonomically, as a kind, sometimes metaphysically or psy¬ 
chologically, as a form or idea or representation. 25 

(El) If species are likenesses of things that bodily individuals cognize, and if 
such likenesses belong separately to the individual cognizers—if the likenesses 
are individuated in the process of cognition, in other words—then such spe¬ 
cies will be individuated by their engagement with bodily particulars made of 
matter and hence will be numerically distinct. Although Ficino is silent on 
the point about matter, it is implied when he says, in a voice representing 


22) FPT 15.1.6; again, see ACM , p. 388, for a fuller account of the reasoning: a key difference 
between the material intellect and prime matter is that the first stands in potency to universal 
intentional forms, while the second is in potency to particular sensible forms; hence, since the 
forms received in prime matter will be various and particular, while those received by the mate¬ 
rial intellect will be universal, only the material intellect, and not prime matter, will be capable 
of knowledge, which needs universals. 

23) FPT 15.1.7. 

24) FPT 15.1.8. 

25) For these various uses of eidoq in Aristotle, see Meta. 999 a 2-6, 1010 a 22-6, 1013 a 24-30, 
1035 b 33-36 a 12, 1078 a 37-79 b 10, 1084 b 28-33; Degen. 335 b 8-36 a 14; Phys. 194 b 3-15;An. 431 b 2-19. 
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Averroes, that species are in the Intellect as in a substrate, deploying an anal¬ 
ogy which was of great importance to the Commentator. 26 

In the simplest case, Averroes follows Aristode in comparing intellectual entities 
(or substances) with physical objects (or substances), the latter being composites 
of form and matter. 27 The analogy, where X and Y are types of Intellect, is 


X : Y:: form : matter :: agent: patient. 


The type of Intellect that most puzzled Averroes (Y in the analogy) was the 
material or receptive Intellect, which Ficino calls cap ax. 1 * By often calling it 
material,’ Averroes did not mean that this Intellect is made of matter; he meant 
that it is receptive , in the way that the matter of natural objects is receptive to 
form or, more abstractly, that it is somehow like the passive complement (the 
patient), what is acted upon by what is active (the agent), in natural change. 29 


26 ) FPT\5.\S\ Black, “Psychology,” pp. 322-3. 

27) Arist. An. 430 a 10-19; ACM, pp. 406, 409, 436-7, 454-5: Although Aristotle’s agent/patient 
distinction is binary, Averroes has a more complex ternary arrangement, distinguishing the 
physical as 

agent: patient: product 


or 


efficiens : recipiens : factum 

and thus making the intellectual terms of the analogy 
agent: material: habitual. 

The habitual intellect, obscurely presented in ACM , is the human intellect fully supplied with its 
thoughts; the metaphor that explains this is even more obscure, appealing to the eye, vision, 
light, color and the diaphonous. See ALA, pp. 104-5, 233; Ludwig Hodl, “Uber die averroisti- 
sche Wende der lateinischen Philosophic des Mittelalters im 13. Jahrhundert,” Recherches de 
theologie ancienne et medievale, 39 (1972), 181-2; Alfred L. Ivry, “Averroes’ Three Commentaries 
on De anima,” in Averroes and the Aristotelian Tradition: Sources, Constitution and Reception of the 
Philosophy oflbn Rushd (1126-1198): Proceedings of the Fourth Symposium Averroicum (Cologne, 
1996), ed. G. Endress and J.A. Aertsen (Leiden: Brill, 1999), pp. 192-3, pp. 206-7. 

28) In this paper I treat ‘material’ and ‘receptive’ as near synonyms when they are adjectives 
modifying ‘intellect.’ 

29) ACM, p. 463; ALA, pp. 132, 319: “And this is one of the ways in which that intellect is dis¬ 
tinguished from the agent intellect, namely, that both act and potency are found in it, but in the 
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Less abstractly, Dora the cow is a natural composite, the cow-form indi¬ 
viduated by a batch of matter capable of receiving that form and serving as its 
substrate. The cow-form is one in species: every cow is a cow. But because 
Dora is one cow, and Marlene is another cow and so on through many green 
pastures, there will also be forms, many in number, as components of many 
bovine composites. Now if you and I are both cognizing Dora, each of us by a 
distinct process of cognition, there should be one likeness or species of Dora 
involved in your cognition, and another one numerically in mine. Yet if spe¬ 
cies (forms or likenesses) are one in species (kind) but many in number, they 
are particular, not universal—says Ficino on behalf of Averroes. And to do its 
own special kind of cognizing, the understanding kind, the Intellect needs 
universal. Hence, if you and I are to cognize Dora in this understanding way, 
we cannot do it through the different species processed in our individual acts 
of cognition. Ficinos version of the view that Averroes holds is that “since 
the human mind is one in species, it must also be one in number,... unique, 
singular and not divided among singular things.” 30 

(E2) Ficino then recounts every teacher’s metaphysical nightmare. The knowl¬ 
edge that passes from teacher to pupils might be like the form that passes 
irretrievably from a male parent to his children or from a flame to pieces of 
wood. The forms that the teacher begets in students would then be identical 
to his own in species but different in number, available for acquisition by dif¬ 
ferent minds. Treating knowledge as transmitted form is another way of analo¬ 
gizing intellectual activity in the domain of psychology with hylemorphic 
(form/matter) change in the domain of physics: to understand how knowl¬ 
edge moves from one mind to another, we are to think of unkindled wood, 
whose matter is capable of becoming hot, receiving the form of heat, or to 
think of matter only potentially human actually receiving human form. 31 

But the analogy with nature limps: why suppose that immaterial knowledge 
is possessed by immaterial mind in the way that a material quality like heat 
inheres in a material substance? If individuation needs matter, and if knowl¬ 
edge is immaterial, knowledge cannot be individuated—it cannot be many in 


agent intellect only act and not potency. And thus Aristotle was correct in calling it the ‘material’ 
intellect, but not, as Alexander holds, because it is mixed with matter and contains it”; see also 
ACM , p. 381; ALA , pp. 30-1, 180. Note that Thomas {SCG 2.34.10) locates the higher-order 
relation in act and potency, above the matter/form relation, the latter applying only to natural 
substances, the former to being in general. 

3 °) fPT 15.1.8. 

31) FPT 15.1.10. 
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number or different in different minds. Without a receptive batch of matter, 
however, the individual and composite Dora cannot simply emanate, in the 
absence of matter, from the cow-form alone. Then, since teaching philosophy 
is not like begetting a cow or a child, since what is transmitted by teaching 
cannot be many in number, “the only option... is that the teacher... com¬ 
municates ... absolutely the same knowledge numerically as... he possesses 
himself.” Never having been a professor of philosophy, Ficino then asserts the 
impossibility of the consequence: that if the teacher and student have different 
minds, then, once this absolutely singular knowledge passes from teacher to 
student, the teacher has lost it. Genially convinced that this cannot be, Ficino 
concludes on behalf of Averroes that there is only one mind for all teachers 
and students. 32 

(E3) Suppose that each teacher (T) and every student (S) has a different 
human mind (HM): 

HM T1 ,HM T2 ...HM Tn 

Sr S2 Sn 

Though different in number, all such items are the same in species because 
they all are human minds (HM). Moreover, each such mind can acquire 
notions of things—of cows, for example—which are also the same in species, 
so that such notions will be common in that they are notions of things 
belonging in common to the same species. And since the minds that acquire 
these common notions (CN) are different in number, the acquired common 
notions themselves will also differ in number: 


CN 

CN 


CN 

HMTl’ Vji ^HMT2 * 

CN 

HMSl’ ^ HMS2* 


..CN, 

..CN 


But one level up in the epistemic order, another common notion (CNN) of all 
those different common notions (CN) can be acquired in the same way. And 


32) FPT\5A.\0\ 9-11; ACM, pp. 411-12; ALA , pp. 80, 230; Pasquale Mazzarella, “La Criticadi 
SanTommaso all* ‘Averroismo gnoseologica,’ ” Rivista di Filosofia Neo-Scolastica , 66 (1974), 253; 
De Libera, “Existe-il une noetique ‘averroiste’? Notes sur la reception latine d Averroes au xiii e 
siecle,” in Averroismus im Mittelalter und in der Renaissance , ed. F. Niewohner and L. Sturlese 
(Zurich: Spur, 1994), p. 72; Richard C. Taylor, “The Agent Intellect as “Form for Us” and 
Averroes s Critique of al-Farabi,” Proceedings of the Society for Medieval Logic and Metaphysics , 5 
(2005), 24-5. 
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again, because notions at the CNN level, like those at the CN level, can be had 
by each different mind, CNN notions too will differ in number: 


CNN 

CNN 


HMTl 

HMS1 


>cnn HMT2 . 

>CNN h _. 


..CNN, 

..CNN 


Since minds are different and infinitely inventive (compare A4), different 
common notions can go on multiplying at the next level, and the next and the 
next ad infinitum. But the common notions in question—what you and I 
think a cow is, for example—are notions about species (species in the taxo- 
nomical sense) which, according to Ficinos Averroes, are conceivable only as 
an ordered set ( ordo ). Assuming that an open-ended sequence of increasingly 
abstract common notions is incompatible with such an order, we must elimi¬ 
nate the initial proposition, that there are many instances of HM—many dif¬ 
ferent human minds belonging to teachers and students. In other words, there 
is only one mind for all teachers, all students and all the rest of us. Only the 
most parsimonious allocation of minds will halt a disorderly explosion of 
common notions. 33 


At this point, Ficino has presented four condensed arguments (Al-4) and a 
three-part excursus (El-3) to represent the views of Averroes that he opposes. 
He then puts these views in contexts (K) —cosmological, physiological and 
psychological. The cosmology (Kl) is the usual Peripatetic universe of concen¬ 
tric spheres, with the lunar sphere surrounding the earth in the lowest and 
innermost position. Because the heavenly spheres move of themselves, they 
are ensouled, and to contemplate the First Mover they also have Intellects. To 
the lowest sphere belongs the single, eternal, immaterial Intellect that gives 
individuals in the human species all the access they have to any power of 
understanding. 34 

In no case does access to understanding confer immortality. Every human 
individual has a distinctly human soul, with psychological equipment (K2) 
peculiar to the species, and for each human body there is just one such soul, 
which perishes with the body. By itself, this individual mortal soul has no 

33) FPT 15.1.11: Est autem absurdum in rebus ordinatis infinitum progressum inducere; in 
speciebus vero rerum ordinem esse necessarium est; ACM , pp. 411-12; ALA., pp. 80, 230; Ovey 
N. Mohammed, Averroes Doctrine of Immortality: A Matter of Controversy (Waterloo: Wilfred 
Laurier University Press, 1984), pp. 99-100; Ardis B. Collins, The Secular is Sacred: Platonism 
and Thomism in Ficino’s Platonic Theology (The Hague: NijhofF, 1974), p. 64. 

34) FPT 15.1.12; ACM, p. 442; AL4, p. 111,280. 
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understanding, which is the work of the lowest celestial Intellect, yet the 
human soul belongs to a species higher than those of other animals. Because 
all animals need to choose what is helpful (a calf’s mother) and avoid what is 
harmful (a ravening wolf), their souls are endowed with a natural instinct to 
make the right choices, a power to judge (vis aestimatrix ). What distinguishes 
the sensitive souls of humans from those of animals is the power to choose by 
way of reason and deliberation (vis cogitativa) rather than instinct. When they 
employ their cogitative power, however, individual human souls deliberate 
about particulars, not universal: the reason in them is “particular reason,” not 
the “universal reason” of the single Intellect. 35 

Unlike the Intellect, which has no organ, the soul s cogitative power has its 
own locale in the brain. From front to back anatomically, and from first to last 
functionally, the human brains layout (K3) is common sense; imagination; 
cogitation; and memory. After the common sense collects impressions from 
the five external senses, the imagination holds them as images to be judged by 
the cogitative power, whose judgments then go to the memory for storage. 36 
Its active role of judging brings the cogitative power in the individual soul 
close to the separate agent Intellect, which must connect with this highest 
function of the lowly human soul so that what has already been judged by the 
soul as a particular can now be understood as a universal species. 

The Intellects act of understanding is unitary and in the Intellect alone, 
but, just as light is the occasion for seeing, so cogitation in the human soul is 
the occasion for this non-transitive act of understanding. Sparked by human 
cogitations, the solitary Intellect on high illuminates for itself what the many 
souls below cannot see on their own. In Ficino’s words, speaking for Averroes, 
“through mind a man does not understand anything, but mind does under¬ 
stand in the man,” at least in the adult. Although human children are born 


35) FPT 15.1.12-13; ACM , pp. 476-7; ALA , p. 145, 349; Richard C. Taylor, “Remarks on 
Cogitation in Averroes’ Commentarium magnum in Aristotelis de anima libros ,” in Averroes and the 
Aristotelian Tradition , ed. Endress and Aersten, pp. 217-48; Ivry, “Three Commentaries,” p. 213; 
Black, “Psychology,” p. 315, explains that Averroes himself eliminates the estimative faculty in 
animals. See also Dag N. Hasse, Avicenna's “De Anima” in the Latin Tradition: The Formation of 
a Peripatetic Philosophy of the Soul\ 1160-1300 (London: Warburg Institute, 2001). 

36) Ficino is thinking of distinct compartments of the brain as sites of distinct psychological 
processes or capabilities, the latter being the faculties of faculty psychology, using imagination for 
example, for Aristotle’s phantasia , which occurs after perception and before thought when images 
{phantasmata ) have been presented for further processing, after which they can be recalled from 
storage; since a key power ( virtus imaginum conservatrix) of this faculty is to preserve images, 
Ficino’s pairing of imago and imaginatio is an effective parallel for Aristotle’s phantasma and 
phantasia. 
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with souls ready to cogitate, their souls still need to be purified by education 
and religion to make them fit platforms for intellection by the higher Intellect. 
Only when the mature cogitative power can turn images of particulars into 
judgments about particulars will the Intellect be prompted to understand 
them as universal species: although Averroes makes this last point explicitly, 
Ficino does not. 37 

In any case, given this noble task for the human soul, we might admire the 
human animal as the most eminent soul/body composite, and yet the highest 
power of that soul will be cogitative, not intellective. Hence, in “the only com¬ 
munion a man has with mind,” the eternal Intellect cannot be a part of man— 
or the form of man. Man’s soul is potent, able to stir the eternal Intellect and to 
connect with its sublime intellection by its own lower cogitations, but it is not 
and does not contain the eternal Intellect. 38 Thus, although a soul that forms 
a human composite may be admirable, it will not be immortal—the conclu¬ 
sion that provokes Ficino to oppose Averroes at great length. 


3. Ficino s Averroists 

And Ficino opposes not just Averroes but Averroists ( Averroici) as well. After 
laying out the arguments of the Commentator (Al-4), elaborating them 
(El-3) and sketching some contexts (Kl-3) for them, he attributes three addi¬ 
tional and different positions (Cl-3) to unnamed followers of Averroes. 39 

(Cl) As he introduces the first Averroist position, Ficino assumes what is 
implied by his previous account of the Intellect: that it has more than one 
state. If the Intellect either connects or does not connect on various occasions 
with human souls, this must be so: at a minimum, there will be connected 
states and unconnected states, at least in relation to individual souls. Ficino 
goes farther, however, claiming that Averroists have identified not so much 
two states or even two powers of the Intellect as two substances that compose the 


37) FPT 15.1.13; ACM , pp. 225-6, 415-16, 439, 449, 475, 516, 529-30; ALA , 83-4, 107-8, 
117-18, 143-4, 233-5, 275, 292, 347-9; Mohammed, Averroes Doctrine of Immortality , pp. 101-3. 

38 ) ppjr 15 i 13 . Atque haec sola est hominis cum mente communio, non quia intellectus sit 
pars aut forma vivifica hominis huius qui ex corpore et anima cogitatrice componitur (separatur 
enim intellectus ab homine et in essentia et in essendo), sed quia praesens est ubique intellectus 
hominis huius cogitationi atque ex hac particulari cogitatione ille universalem haurit speciem; cf. 
ACM , pp. 495-6; ALA , pp. 163-4, 385-6. 

39 ) F pT 15.1.14-16. 
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Intellect: the agent (agens) and the receptive {capax), or the forming (forma - 
trix) and the formable ( formabilis ). Their composition, in fact, is quasi-hyle- 
morphic, analogous to that of a physical substance composed of form and 
matter: the intellectus agens formatrix stands to the intellectus capax formabilis 
as forma stands to materia. And by the same analogy, the immaterial compos¬ 
ite of them both is a soul that is one in esse (anima una secundum esse). 

The essence of the agens is to understand itself (intellegere se ipsurri): hence, 
whatever its relation to human souls, this Intellect always understands itself 
and, as a consequence, other celestial minds as well. But the agens with its 
intellective essence is also always joined by composition to the capax , so that 
the receptive Intellect also always understands the agent Intellect and thereby 
the other celestials. In the Intellect as a whole (in intellectu universo ), the 
understanding which is the agent Intellects essence is a single act, unchanging 
and eternal, but in the receptive Intellect as such the understanding that 
lasts forever has a beginning: it is sempiternal, but neither eternal nor unchang¬ 
ing. This understanding changes because it is occasioned by human cogita¬ 
tions in time. 40 So now we have two Intellects, agent and receptive, and 
two understandings, one unchanging, the other changing, and the unchang¬ 
ing understanding is the agent Intellect’s essence. If, by analogy, the mutable 
understanding were the essence of the receptive Intellect (Ficino does not say 
that it is), we would then have two Intellects, each with its own essence, which 
might help explain what Ficino means when he says that the Averroists treat 
the agent and receptive Intellects as two substances. 

The claim for two substances, though it has textual support from Averroes 
himself, seems odd on first inspection: it hypostasizes the Intellects and elimi¬ 
nates their unity. 41 In the first instance, however, the Averroist unity of the 
Intellect that Thomas Aquinas had famously opposed—and Ficino after 
him—was the unity of the receptive or material or (to use Thomas’s term) pos¬ 
sible Intellect regarded as the sole human means of understanding. If the agent 
Intellect were a substance separate from the soul and from the receptive Intel¬ 
lect, the latter’s unity might still be intact and still a threat to Aquinas and 


4 °) FPT\5A.\A. 

41) ACM , pp 385-6, speaking of the material intellect, says both that “the proposition is neces¬ 
sary which shows it to be a substance” and also that “it is an entity different from form, matter 
and their composite”; ACM , pp. 450-4: “when someone sees ‘material intellect’ together with 
‘agent intellect,’ they will seem to be two in one way and one in another way,... two by their 
different ways of acting,... one because the material intellect is perfected by the agent and 
understands it”; for more on the problem, set ALA, pp. 56-7, 75, 78-9, 119-23, 187-9, 220-1, 
227, 294-9. 
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Ficino. 42 Even so, a dyad of intellectual substances certainly complicates an 
already complex problem: providing sufficient continuity (continuatio) among 
the agent Intellect, the material Intellect and human cogitations. 

Ficino s silence on any impediments arising from multiple substances might 
be that of an advocate for an unloved client. As for Averroes, the issue seems 
not to have worried him, though a solution of his own making was available: 
what we find in the material Intellect, he claims, is a new type of esse, not the 
old version, and the novelty here seems to be about substance. On the stan¬ 
dard Peripatetic model that Averroes inherited, one division of everything in 
the universe has three parts: (i) terrestrial form and (ii) terrestrial matter, which 
combine to make composite terrestrial substances, and (iii) celestial substance 
itself, often regarded as immaterial and hence purely formal. But if terrestrial 
substances are composed of (i) form and (ii) matter, Averroes reasoned, then 
celestial substances should also be composites of (iii) something formal with 
(iv) something quasi-material. 43 And if intellectual form were married to a 
matter less lumpish than the earthly kind, then a celestial composite might 
qualify for substancehood but not block the continuity of minds and souls. 

Moreover, when Averroes himself specifies that the material (receptive) 
Intellect is a substantia , it is not entirely clear what the Latin word means, 
whether substance in the strict sense or an essence or a subject or a substrate. 44 
If the first, then surely the active Intellect could not be denied the status 
granted to its passive partner. But in that case, out of the conjunction of (iii) 
intellectual form and (iv) intellectual quasi-matter must come at least two 
substances, not just one for both Intellects. How Averroes might solve that 
problem is beyond Ficinos reach in his summary of the enemy position. In 
any case, even if Ficino does take the Averroist claim to be that the receptive 
Intellect s different understanding is that of an independent substance, he also 
notes that it will still be far closer to the agent Intellect than to temporal 
human cogitations. Despite being conjoined to time-bound human souls, the 
material Intellect is still eternal because it is always unified with that higher 
entity. 45 


42) Aquinas, SCG 2.76-8, makes the agent intellect part of the individual human soul and not 
a separate unity, but only after having established this same status for the possible intellect in 
SCG 2.59. 

43) ACM , pp. 409-10; Taylor, “Agent Intellect,” p. 24; Ivry, “Three Commentaries,” pp. 209-10; 
above, nn. 16, 41. 

44) ACM ', pp. 385-6, 395, 443. 

45) Above, n. 40. 
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(C2) Like mirrors that get images from the bodies reflected in them, individ¬ 
ual humans use images and species to think with. These simulacra suffer and 
die with the body: when the mirror cracks, the reflections are distorted; when 
it breaks, they vanish. For any individual, then, what stimulates understand¬ 
ing is corrupted and destroyed with the mortal body, and even when there is 
life to sustain the abstraction of species from images, the process is variable 
and intermittent because it relies on mutable and transient human souls. In 
one way, then, the material Intellect is subject to a human cycle of awareness 
and oblivion: when souls produce no cogitations for the Intellect to under¬ 
stand, understanding ceases. In another way, however, the Intellect that receives 
human cogitations transcends their mutability because its understanding is 
active not just momentarily in individuals but also sempiternally in all human¬ 
ity as individual human souls come and go. Moreover, by knowing the whole 
human species and all its thoughts, the material Intellect also knows itself 
because it just is all those thoughts in potency, and thereby it also knows the 
conjoined active Intellect as well and even the higher Intellects. 46 

(C3) Far below the absolutely immaterial form of the agent Intellect are the 
completely materialized forms of individuals in terrestrial species—the souls 
of cows, for example, or other non-human animals—and any such species 
may contain many such forms. But angels, which are also forms, are also 
entirely immaterial, and for that reason, since every angel lacks the matter 
needed for individuation, each one—we know their names, Michael, Gabriel, 
Raphael—is a species unto itself. 47 Between the angels and the beasts, says 
Ficino, the Averroists locate “a sort of huge monster with many limbs and one 
head.” It is a composite of manifold humanity and unitary intellect—a mind/ 
body chimera, called the “intellectual man,” in which one Intellect does the 
work of understanding for the many souls that belong to merely cogitative 
humans. 48 

In other words, says Ficino, Averroists claim that although cogitative humans 
understand nothing at all, the intellectual human, which includes all human 
souls, does indeed understand because a part of that monstrosity, the Intellect, 
understands—just as by metonymy we call a person sima although only a part 


46) FPT \ 5AA5\ ACM , pp. 448, 474, 486; ALA , pp. 117, 143, 291, 344-5; Urvoy, Ibn Rushd , 
p. 107. 

47) Hie agent Intellect is sometimes thought of as an angel and even given a name—‘Metatron,’ 
for example. 

48) FPT 15.1.16. 
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of her, the nose, is simus. Ficino knows that simus is the ‘snub’ so finely dis¬ 
sected by Aristotle, but he seems to have in mind neither the subtle arguments 
about snubness from the Metaphysics and the Sophistical Refutations nor those 
of Averroes from the Long Commentary . Ficinos simpler point might be better 
made in English with the different quality of baldness, which, unlike simitas , 
is not a proper accident: things other than heads, like the tails of possums or 
the faces of lies, can be bald. That we call Cicero ‘bald, 5 even though only his 
head is hairless where it should not be, is enough to make Ficinos easier dis¬ 
tinction between whole and part, or a thing and its features. 49 

What Ficino misses from the Long Commentary is nothing as intricate as 
Aristotle’s discussions of to oipov, which are about such things as the perplex¬ 
ing features of a term whose definitions must mention that same term: this is 
true of‘snub’ but not of‘short’ or ‘bald.’ 50 For Averroes the crucial claim made 
by Aristotle is that snubness (a particular form) can only be in a nose (a par¬ 
ticular batch of matter), and to this constraint he compares the requirement 
that a particular (a nose) and the form of that particular (snubness) must be 
perceived either by two different powers (sense and intellect) or by a single 
power (intellect) with two different dispositions (diversified and undiversi¬ 
fied). Two faculties will be needed when the form and the particular are per¬ 
ceived apart from one another, but when the object of perception is the 
difference {alietas) between the two, a different disposition (diversified) of one 
faculty (the intellect) will suffice. 51 

Ficinos elliptical remark about snubness ends the “account of Averroes” 
that introduces both the teachings of the Commentator and the views of his 
followers, the anonymous Averroists. We cannot be too critical of a short sum¬ 
mary of a topic that fills more than ten times as many pages in the main work 
of Averroes available to Ficino. 52 But it is fair to ask how well the summary 
corresponds to what Averroes taught. 

Although Ficinos summary attributes some positions to Averroes (Al-4, 
El-3) and others to Averroists (Cl-3), the distinction breaks down in the rest 


49) pp T 15.1.16; ACM ; pp. 421-6, 478-9; Arist. An. 429 b 10-l4; Meta. 1030T4-36; 1037 a 29- 
b7; Soph. El. 181 b 36-82 a 6; ALA , pp. 89-94, 146-7, 247-8, 356. By this account, when things 
that are not noses are called ‘snub,’ noses are still involved by an implicit metaphor, with that 
particular body-part at its core, which would not be true of ‘bald’ used simply to mean that 
something is hairless. 

50) W.D. Ross, ed., Aristotle’s Metaphysics: A Revised Text with Introduction and Commentary 
(Oxford: Clarendon, 1924), II, 172-5. 

51) Above, n. 49. 

52) FPTl^AA-l^ACM,^. 379-546. 
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of book fifteen. In thirty places or so, he links Averroes by name, though not 
always firmly, to various statements that can be traced back, though not often 
precisely, to views presented in the summary. But what he attributes to Aver¬ 
roes in these remaining chapters has as much or more affinity with the Aver- 
roist’ sections of the summary (Cl-3) as with the sections described as coming 
from Averroes (Al-4, El-3). 53 Moreover, very few of these later references 
seem to cite the very words of the Commentator, and none leads to analyses 
which are both clearly attached to Averroes’ and as extensive as the expositions 
in the summary. 54 If we want to identify Ficino’s Averroes’ in book fifteen of 
the Platonic Theology , the summary will be our best evidence. 

Who Ficino’s Averroists’ may have been is harder to say. Identifying any 
Averroists, in any period, has been no light task for the experts: even the 
claims of Averroes himself on his eponym—not to speak of the rights of 
his followers—have been regularly debated. 55 When Ficino mentions “more 


53) Some mentions of the name ‘Averroes’ (FPT 2.1-2; 8.2; 12.1; 13.1; 141.1; 19.9) attach 
to general claims for or against the unicity of the Intellect or its identification with the soul as 
the form of the body; only a few seem to connect with the excursus (E2: 13.9; E3: 13.7, 10; 
16.16-17; 19.6); most reflect the contextual exposition (K2: 6.2; K3: 10.1, 4, 7; 12.10; 14.2; 
13.3; 16.6) or the ‘Averroist’ arguments (Cl: 10.6, 8; 15.4; 17.9; C2: 16.16-17; 17.5; 18.4; 
19.2-3, 5-6; C3: 6.2); and a few are on entirely different topics (7.1-2, 9; 16.2). The same pattern 
holds for mentions of‘Averroists’: E2: 10.5; 18.4; E3: 16.4; K3: 7.3-4; 7.11; 8.5; 9.3; 12.2; Cl: 
10.3; 11.1, 6, 8, 10; 15.1; 17.2, 9-11; C2: 10.6; 16.14; 18.2; C3: 7.2, 8; different topics: 2.4; 
7.1-3; 9.2. 

54) For Ficino’s three most direct references to the Long Commentary of Averroes, see FPT 1.7.1, 
14.3, 18.7; cf. 1.10.6 for another likely case. The first cites a statement by Averroes (ACM, p. 85, 
commenting on Arist. An. 408 b 13-17) which suggests that the whole human person, not just the 
soul, is the agent of psychological processes; the second alludes to a passage (ACM, p. 399) where 
Averroes invites other philosophers to improve on his findings; and the third says of Averroes 
that “in libris De anima ter replicavit iuxta sententiam Aristotelis omne subiectum nudum esse 
oportere specie qualitatis illius quam sit suscepturum,” which paraphrases ACM, p. 385: “omne 
recipiens aliquid necesse est ut sit denudatum a natura recepti, et ut sua substantia non sit sub¬ 
stantia recepti in specie”; since an almost identical statement appears at ACM, p. 386, and a 
related use of “denudetur” on p. 387, Ficino was probably thinking of this section of the 
Long Commentary; in any case, it was certainly available to him, and he did actually read it; 
see also Aquinas, Quaest. de an. 2, concl.; Arthur Hyman, “Averroes’ Theory of the Intellect and 
the Ancient Commentators,” in Averroes and the Aristotelian Tradition, ed. Endress and Aersten, 
pp. 192-3; below, n. 91. 

55) For a guide to these debates, see Petagine, Aristotelismo difficile, pp. 7-8, 32, 36, 47, 51, 64-5, 
80, 84-5, 105-7, 113-14, 121-2, 161-5, 168; also Hayoun and De Libera, Averroes, pp. 78-82, 
86-96; P.O Kristeller, “Paduan Averroism and Alexandrism in the Light of Recent Studies,” 
in Aristotelismo padovano e filosofia aristotelica: Atti del XII congresso intemazionale di filosofia 
(Florence: 1960), pp. 149-55; Francesca Luccheta, “Recenti studi sull’Averroismo padovano,” in 
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recent Averroists,” however, he may have been thinking closer to home, about 
the Italian Averroism of his own day. 56 And because he was a physician, the 
medical side of the Italian tradition was important to him. Since the time of 
Taddeo Alderotti, a Florentine who taught at Bologna in the late thirteenth 
century, Italian physicians with a professional interest in forms relation to 
body also understood that there was a related and explosive question that 
prudent healers would avoid—the unity of the Intellect. By the early four¬ 
teenth century, however, Bolognese professors had become bolder, and they 
began to cite John of Jandun, who had taught at Paris until 1328, after Taddeo 
of Parma and others had started to advertise for him in Italy. Johns views, still 
notorious in Ficino’s time and later, were opposed to the same orthodox posi¬ 
tions on intellect, soul, form and body that Siger of Brabant had failed to 
overcome in the thirteenth century. Because of John’s prominence in Italy, he 
seems likelier than Siger of Brabant as the voice of the Averroists whom Ficino 
considered less recent. 57 

Ficino’s “more recent” opponents are harder to pin down. 58 If the lower 
bound on recency were the beginning of Ficino’s own century, then Paul of 
Venice, who taught at Bologna, Padua and elsewhere until 1429, might be 
a contender. Paul’s student, Gaetano da Thiene, was a leading exponent of 
Albert the Great, whose psychology was closer to Avicenna’s than Thomas’s, 
and Paul himself has been called an Averroist, perhaps by association with 
Padua and hence with the older ‘Paduan Averroism.’ But on the key issues, 
neither Paul nor Gaetano actually took Averroist positions. Likewise, Niccolo 
Tignosi, a fellow physician whom Ficino knew personally, was an Aristotelian, 
but a Thomist Aristotelian, not an Averroist. He died in 1474, when Ficino 
finished the Platonic Theology , having begun it in 1469. 59 

The prodigious Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, who was then six years old, 
would later collaborate—while still in his teens—with Elia del Medigo, a Jew 


LAverroismo in Italia: Convegno internazionale (Roma, 18-20 aprile 1977), ed. E. Cerulli et al. 
(Rome: Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, 1979), pp. 91-6; with special studies by Mahmoud 
Kassem, Dominique Salman, Alain Laurent, Olaf Pluta, and others cited above in n. 12. 

56) FPTIA7.9. 

57) Dominick Iorio, The Aristotelians of Renaissance Italy: A Philosophical Exposition (Lewiston: 
Edwin Mellen, 1991), pp. 81-95; Di Napoli, LTmmortalita, pp. 55-8, 66-9; Hayoun and De 
Libera, Averroes, pp. 113-14. 

5S) fPT 1.17.9 and n. 117. 

59) Alessandro Conti, “Paul of Venice,” http://plato.stanford.edu/entries/paul-venice/; Iorio, 
Aristotelians , pp. 94-7, 105-7; Luccheta, “Recenti studi suH’Averroismo,” pp. 99-110; Di Napoli, 
LTmmortalita , pp. 78-84, 97-105, 126-7, 134-5; Hayoun and De Libera, Averroes , pp. 114-17. 
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who taught at Padua and in the early 1480s gave Pico access to writings of 
Averroes that survived only in Hebrew. Since Elia was probably no more than 
twenty when Ficino finished the Platonic Theology , it is unlikely that Elias 
Averroism could have roused the great Platonist. 60 Another important Paduan 
philosopher of this period was Nicoletto Vernia, who studied with Gaetano da 
Thiene, but the date of his unpublished Averroist Question on the Unity of the 
Intellect is closer to 1480. 61 In Italy it is hard to locate other “recent Averroists” 
who might have attracted Ficino s attention in time for the Platonic Theology. 


4. The Long Commentary 

As for Averroes, many of his writings deal with the soul and the intellect. 
Besides the short, middle and long commentaries on Aristotle s De anima , he 
left several works on such narrower problems as the souls happiness and the 
possibility of conjunction with the Intellect. Also relevant are his commentar¬ 
ies on a number of other Aristotelian texts, especially the Metaphysics , On 
Generation and Corruption and the Parva naturalia. Finally, there are discus¬ 
sions of the soul and immortality in The Incoherence of the Incoherence {Destruc- 
tio destructionis ), a long attack on Ghazali’s Incoherence of the Philosophers. 
Some of these, but not all, had long been available in Latin by Ficinos day, but 
only two of the Latinized works—the Long Commentary on De anima and the 
Destructio destructionis —provide extensive accounts of the soul and intellect 
that were regularly read by scholastic philosophers. 62 Of the two, the Long 
Commentary is much closer to Ficinos version of Averroes. 


60) Umberto Cassuto, Gli Ebrei a Firenze nelTeta del rinascimento (Florence: Olschki, 1965), 

pp. 282-6. 

61) Edward Mahoney, “Philosophy and Science in Nicoletto Vernia and Agostino Nifo,” in 
Scienza e filosofia alTuniversita di Padova nel Quattrocento , ed. Antonino Poppi (Padua: Lint, 
1983), pp. 145-51; “Nicoletto Vernia on the Soul and Immortality,” in Philosophy and Human¬ 
ism: Renaissance Essays in Honor of Paul Oskar Kristeller (Leiden: Brill, 1976), pp. 144-63; Ennio 
de Beilis, “La Formazione e 1’opera di Nicoletto Vernia,” in Nicoletto Vernia e Agostino Nifo: 
Aspetti storiografici e metodologici (Lecce: Congedo, 2003), pp. 9-17; Iorio , Aristotelians, pp. 108- 
10; Di Napoli, LTmmortalita, pp. 179-193. 

62) ACM , p. xvii (Crawfords ‘Prolegomena); Charles Burnett, “Arabic into Latin: The Reception 
of Arabic Philosophy into Western Europe,” in The Cambridge Companion to Arabic Philosophy , 
pp. 374-85, 397-400; Davidson, Alfarabi , Avicenna and Averroes on Intellect , pp. 220-2, 262-5, 
298, n. 179; Van Steenberghen, “Le Probleme de l’entree dAverroes en Occident,” in LAverroismo 
in Italia , ed. Cerulli et al., pp. 81-9; Alfred L. Ivry, “Averroes Three Commentaries on De 
anima,” in Averroes and the Aristotelian Tradition , ed. Endress and Aersten, pp. 199-216; Ivry, 
“Averroes and the West: The First Encounter/Nonencounter,” in A Straight Path: Studies in Medi- 
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Ficino’s introduction of Averroes at the beginning of book fifteen is not 
kind to the Commentator, who stands accused of misunderstanding Aristotle 
because he had “read [his] books... after they had been perverted rather than 
converted from the Greek into a barbarous tongue.” 63 From Gemistos Plethon, 
a Greek polytheist who wanted to redesign the failing Byzantine empire as 
Plato’s Republic , Ficino had it on good Platonic authority that if Averroes had 
read Aristotle in his own language, he would have realized that his master 
“considered human souls to be many and... everlasting.” 64 But there is no sign 
of awareness on Ficino’s part of his having the very same failing as a critic of 
Averroes, who wrote in Arabic. 

As a reader of the Long Commentary , to be sure, Ficino would have encoun¬ 
tered a very crude Latinization of it in the early thirteenth century version 
attributed to Michael Scot. Scot’s crudeness was the price of pioneering: he 
was one of those heroic early translators who recovered the Aristotelian corpus 
for Western Europe and thereby helped create the ancient universities of Bolo¬ 
gna, Paris, Oxford and Cambridge. 65 In the lemmata from De anima in the 
Long Commentary that Scot translated, we can see the irregular results—also 
visible to Ficino, an expert Hellenist—of rendering a Greek text by way of an 
Arabic intermediary. Take just three examples: at 429T3, in the phrase “think¬ 
ing is akin to perceiving,” voeiv becomes formare per intellectum ; at 429 a 15, 
“capable of receiving the form” or Scktikov 5e tou eifioDc; is recepit formam\ 
and at 429 a 21, “that it is potential” or on Suvaxov is quod est possibilis. GG In a 
translation that wants to be rigidly literal, which was the standard for early 
versions of Aristotle, results just as erratic would be apparent if it were possible 


eval Philosophy and Culture, Essays in Honor of Arthur Hyman, ed. R. Link-Salinger et al. (Wash¬ 
ington, D.C.: Catholic University of America Press, 1988), pp. 142-58. For the Destructio 
destructions, see Averroes, Tahafut al-Tahafut: The Incoherence of the Incoherence , ed. and trans. 
Simon van den Bergh (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1978). Despite his eminence 
and enormous productivity, Averroes was more famous in the centuries after his death among 
Christians than among Moslems: Georges C. Anawati, “La Philosophic d’Averroes dans l’histoire 
de la philosophic arabe,” in LAverroismo in Italia , pp. 9-19; Pierre Guichard, “Averroes dans son 
temps,” in Averroes et Vaverroisme , ed. Bazzana et al., pp. 13-26; Emile Fricaud, “Le Probleme de la 
disgrace dAverroes,” ibid., pp. 155-89. 

63) FPT 15.1.,2. 

64) FPT 15.1.2, n. 4, citing Plethon, De differentiis Platonicae et Aristotelicae philosophiae 1 
(Migne, Pat. Graec. 160: 889). 

65) Jean Jolivet, “The Arabic Inheritance,” in A History of Twelfth-Century Western Philosophy , ed. 
P. Dronke (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1988), pp. 113-48; above, n. 62. 

66) Translations from Aristotle, De anima: Books II and III, ed. and trans. D.W. Hamlyn (Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1968); De Libera, “Une noetique ‘averroiste,’ ” pp. 58-60. 
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to compare the (lost) Arabic original of the Long Commentary with Scots 
Latin. 

Although Ficino had greater skill as a reader of Greek than as a writer of 
Latin, his high standards of Latinity were those of Quattrocento humanism, 
whose instinct would have been to smooth out the tangled terminology of the 
Long Commentary. Ficino often uses capax to modify intellectus, for example, 
where the Commentary would usually have materialis or recipient capax , related 
to the verb capio, obviously captures the sense of recipient less obviously, given 
what Averroes meant by material,’ it also works for materialis ; and it is also a 
good match for possibilis which, despite its excellent Thomist pedigree, does 
not modify intellects in the Long Commentary. 67 In fact, the intellect of 
Aristotelian psychology had acquired too many names because Aristotle said 
too little about it in his treatise on the soul, whose brusque and threatening 
remarks about immortality provoked endless controversy among Platonists 
and Christians. 

If the soul is “the first actuality of a natural body which has life potentially,” 
then, once a body that was animated is no longer animated, the soul that did 
the animating seems to have no future. 68 But the story continues. There is a 
“part of the soul (i|n)xnq) by which the soul both knows (yivcocncei) and under¬ 
stands (cppoveT),” an intellect (vouq), which is actually of two kinds: one does 
its job by “becoming (yiveaBai) all things,” the other “by producing (rcoieiv) 
all things, as a kind of disposition (e£iq).” The two are related as “art (le^vri) 
to its material (uXqv),” just as, in any domain of nature, for each item there 
will be “something which is matter (\)A,r|) to each kind” and also “something 
else which is their cause (aixiov) and is productive (tcoit|tik6v) by producing 
(rcoieiv) them all.” This dual intellect is “distinct (ycopiatoq), unaffected (arca&nq) 
and unmixed (ocpiynq), being in essence activity (evepyeioc).... In separation 
(xcopiaGdq), it is just what it is, and this alone is immortal and eternal.” 69 


67) Thomas uses the phrase hundreds of times, as in “Quod intellectus possibilis hominis non est 
substantia separata,” the title of SCG 2.59. 

68) Arist.ylw. 4l2 a 28-9 (trans. Hamlyn). \nACM , pp. 133-9, commenting on An. 4l2T6-12 b 9, 
a key point is that the human soul (not the Intellect) perishes with the body just because its role 
as the body’s form ties it so closely to the body: “That the soul is not a substance in the way that 
the body is will be made clear... because the soul is in a subject and the body is not in a subject. 
But that it is a substance in the way that form is a substance is manifest from the fact that it is a 
substance in a subject. For this is proper to a form, that it is a substance in a subject”; Moham¬ 
med, Averroes’ Doctrine of Immortality, pp. 86-8. 

69) Arist. An. 429 a 10-12, 430 a 10-25 (trans. Hamlyn). 
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In just a few words, this cryptic passage suggests that Aristotle treated one 
side of the intellect as a causal or productive agent, another side as a passive or 
material substrate of agency: an agent and a material intellect, in other words. 
And it is this intellect as a whole which, as apart from the body and the embod¬ 
ied soul , is “alone... immortal and eternal.” Starting with the Neoplatonists 
and the Greek commentators on Aristotle—most of whom were Platonists— 
philosophers who insisted on the souls immortality, along with other philoso¬ 
phers who disagreed, invented a more elaborate terminology to sustain the 
many distinctions needed for their debates, distinctions not found in Aris¬ 
totle’s account of the intellect. Hence, by the time Michael Scot translated 
Averroes, many more words were used to assert or deny features of the intel¬ 
lect than those—agent,’ material,’ ‘receptive,’ ‘habitual’ and ‘separate’—for 
which textual grounds were apparent in key passages of De anima : the list of 
novelties will include intellects that are ‘abstract,’ ‘acquired,’ ‘continued,’ ‘cor¬ 
ruptible,’ ‘generable,’ ‘generated,’ ‘in potency,’ ‘mechanical,’ ‘operative,’ ‘passi¬ 
ble,’ ‘passive,’ ‘patient,’ ‘possible,’ and ‘speculative.’ 70 

Although the elaborated terminology was meant to make distinctions and 
produce clarity, the Latin of the Long Commentary is less than clear; in the 
knotty definition of the Intellect just discussed, for example, this is the Latin 
of the lemmata: 


De parte autem animae per quam anima cognoscit et intelligit.... Et quia, quemadmodum 
in natura, est aliquid in unoquoque genere quod est materia (et est illud quod est ilia omnia 
in potentia) et aliud quod est causa et agens (et hoc est illud propter quod agit quidlibet, 
sicut dispositio artificii apud materiam), necesse est ut in anima existant hae differentiae. 
Oportet igitur ut in ea sit intellectus qui est intellectus secundum quod efficitur omne, et 
intellectus qui est intellectus secundum quod facit ipsum intelligere omne, et intellectus 
secundum quod intelligit omne, quasi habitus, qui est quasi lux.... Et iste intellectus etiam 
est abstractus, non mixtus neque passibilis, et est in sua substantia actio.... Et cum fuerit 
abstractus, est illud quod est tantum, et iste tantum est immortalis semper. 71 


70) ACM ,, pp. 69, 386, 389-90, 394,401,407, 409,411,438,442,431,476-7; Black, “Psychol¬ 
ogy,” pp. 317-18. 

71) The lemmata of Arist. An. 429 a 10-12, 430 a 10-25 in ACM, translated as literally as I can man¬ 
age: “On the part of the soul through which the soul knows and understands.... And because, 
just as in nature, there is something in each and every genus which is matter (and it is that which 
is them all in potency) and something else which is a cause and agent (and it is that because of 
the fact that it does whatever is required, like the disposition of craft toward the material), it is 
necessary that these differences exist in the soul. In it, then, there must be an intellect that is the 
intellect in regard to everything being produced, and an intellect which is the intellect in regard 
to producing that whole understanding, and an intellect in regard to its understanding every¬ 
thing, like a habit, which is like light.... And that intellect is also set apart, not mixed or able to 
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The problems start with Aristotle’s Greek, and the difficulties added by the 
Latin were no fault of Averroes—or even Michael Scot, given the available 
resources. Culpability aside, Ficino’s humanist contemporaries often responded 
to obscure medieval versions of older texts by trying to repair them in some 
way, sometimes putting style ahead of content or clarity: an extreme case was 
the translation of Aristotle into strictly Ciceronian prose by Joachim Perion, 
an extravagance rejected even by other humanists. Better philologists than 
Perion understood the point made brilliantly and ironically in Ficino’s day by 
Giovanni Pico’s elegant letter to another great translator, Ermolao Barbaro: 
philosophy must have its own way of speaking, sometimes ignoring non-phil- 
osophical norms for good philosophical reasons. 72 

Although Ficino cannot be blamed for any such belletristic excess as Peri- 
on’s, his treatment of Averroes and Averroism in the Platonic Theology seems to 
miss Pico’s point to some degree: a homogenized terminology for the types of 
intellect (reduced mainly to agens v. capax by Ficino) or, more generally, a 
smooth and rectified Latin risks obliterating the very distinctions and nuances 
that Averroes needs to make his case. Hence, if the Large Commentary was the 
best evidence of the Commentator’s views that Ficino could have had, which 
is surely true, and if he had seen that text, as clearly he had, then we might still 
wonder whether Ficino did justice to his main opponent in book fifteen. 73 


5. Aquinas and Averroes 

But who was this opponent: who or what owns the name ‘Averroes’ in book 
fifteen? Since the kindred ‘Averroist’ was a destructive term of abuse when 


be affected, and in its substance it is activity.... And since it is set apart, it is only what it is, and 
that alone is immortal forever. 

For comparison, Hamlyns translation of the Greek: “In respect of that part of the soul by 
which the soul both knows and understands.... Since [just as] in the whole of nature there is 
something which is matter to each kind of thing (and this is what is potentially all of them), 
while on the other hand there is something else which is their cause and is productive by produc¬ 
ing them all—these being related as an art to its material—so there must also be these differences 
in the soul. And there is an intellect which is this kind by becoming all things, and there is 
another which is so by producing all things, as a kind of disposition, like light, does.... And this 
intellect is distinct, unaffected, and unmixed, being in essence activity.... In separation it is just 
what it is, and this alone is immortal and eternal.” 

72) Copenhaver, “Translation, Terminology and Style in Philosophical Discourse,” in the Cam¬ 
bridge History of Renaissance Philosophy , ed. Charles Schmitt and Quentin Skinner (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1987), pp. 77-110; John O’Brien, “Translation, Philology and 
Polemic in Denys Lambin’s Nicomachean Ethics of 1558,” Renaissance Studies 3 (1983), 267-289. 

73) Above, n. 54. 
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Ficino was writing, since for more than a century after Ficino died philoso¬ 
phers were still in peril if they held views labeled by that pejorative, the ques¬ 
tion is not just academic. Having inquired about Averroes himself, we can 
turn now to another critic of the Commentator and his followers: Thomas 
Aquinas. Although Ficino often names Averroes and Averroists in book fif¬ 
teen, he mentions Thomas only once, though he cited him elsewhere and 
had read some of Thomas’s writings carefully. Thomas himself cited Averroes 
hundreds of times and often with respect, especially in the Scriptum on the 
Sentences and other early works; in the two great Summas the Commentator is 
less visible, however, and eventually he turned into the Corrupter of Aristote¬ 
lian orthodoxy when Thomas took on the Averroists’ toward the end of his 
career. 74 

On the many vexed questions of intellect, soul and body, Thomas had much 
to say in his voluminous writings. And among works by Thomas devoted just 
to those topics, one obvious place for Ficino to look was the little treatise 
On the Unity of the Intellect Against the Averroists. But the aim of that late work 
was to refute not Averroes himself but “a mistake about the intellect that has 
recently emerged, arising from statements made by Averroes,” and nothing in 
this polemic corresponds closely to the Averroes of Ficino’s book fifteen. 75 If 
we turn next to Thomas’s substantial commentary on De anima , a work of 
explication rather than refutation, the evidence is the same: this commentary 
could not give Ficino what he needed to construct his Averroes. 76 Likewise 
for the Quaestiones de anima , in which the questions disputed are certainly 
germane: 


Whether the human soul could be a form and some this', 

Whether the human soul is separate from the body according to esse, 


74 ) ppj -15 i 7 } n 89, citing Aquinas, Sent, de an. 1.6.6; cf. SCG 2.57.6, 13; Petagine, Aristo- 
telismo difficile, pp . 84-5, 94, 176-80; Collins, The Secular is Sacred ; Leon Elders, “Averroes et 
Saint Thomas d’Aquin,” Doctor Communis , 45 (1992), 46-56. 

75) Aquinas, De unitate intellectus contra averroistas-, for an English version see On the Unity of the 
Intellect Against the Averroists, ed. and trans. Beatrice H. Zedler (Milwaukee: Marquette Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1968). Since the treatise as a whole argues against the unity of the material intellect by 
maintaining that it is united to bodies as their form, all of it bears on Ficino s case; however, the 
explicit mentions of Averroes (using Zedler’s numbering) at 1 , 7 - 8 , 14, 17, 23, 56, 59, 63-7, 121 
do not match Ficino s presentation; 99, which is relevant to Ficino s E3, does not mention Aver¬ 
roes or the Averroists; likewise 110-11 and K3; and 113 and E 2 . 

76) Aquinas, Sententia libri de anima’, for an English version, see A Commentary on Aristotle’s 
De Anima, ed. and trans. R. Pasnau (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1999). Explicit mentions 
of Averroes occur at 1.1.7 and 2.23.5; 3.7.21-9 and 3.10.5-12 are relevant to K3, and 3.8.19-20 
to El-2. 
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Whether the soul is composed of matter and form; 

Whether the rational, sensible and vegetal soul is one substance in man; 

but which mentions Averroes only a few times and not on topics crucial to 
Ficino. 77 In fact, assuming that Thomas wrote his questions to respond to the 
version of Averroism condemned in Paris in 1270, the condemnation would 
have alerted him only to one issue troubling to Ficino, the unity of the intel¬ 
lect, and not to any problems about the intellect as substantial form of the 
body—the topic that most exercised Ficino. 78 

Where Ficino found the material that he wanted was in the most obvious 
places of all, the great Summas , primarily the Summa Against the Heathens . 
When that majestic work goes by its genteel Latin name, Summa contra 
gentiles , the title muffles what some experts think was its main intent (which 
no one knows for sure): to convert the heathens, especially in Spain of the 
reconquista , by refuting their sages, of whom Averroes of Cordoba was the 
most eminent for scholastic philosophers. Since Cordoba and other cities of 
al-Andalus had fallen to Ferdinand III of Castile when Thomas was a boy, the 
Iberian mission fields were ripe. In an Aristotelian manual for Dominican 
preachers in Spain, the defense of Christian doctrine against Muslim philoso¬ 
phy would be paramount, and so it would have been natural for Thomas to 
dedicate a long stretch of a missionary Summa to topics of soul and intellect 
made controversial by Averroes in his commentaries on Aristotle. 79 

Having established Gods existence and perfections in book one of his 
Summa , Thomas turns next to Gods creatures, especially human creatures, in 
book two ( SCG2 ), where chapters 46 through 82 focus on the human soul 


77) Aquinas, Quaestiones de anima: A Newly Established Edition of the Latin Text with Introduction 
and Notes, ed. James H. Robb (Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies, 1968), pp. 53, 
64, 106, 128 ( Quaestiones 1, 2, 6, 8); for one mention and perhaps two allusions to Averroes on 
book 3 of De anima , see pp. 68-70 (Quaest. 2 concl.), which is relevant to K3; for other men¬ 
tions of Averroes, see 4 ad 4, 7 arg. 3, 9 ad 10. 

78) Robb, “Introduction,” in Aquinas, Quaestiones , pp. 35-6. 

79) In SCG 1.1-2, Thomas explains his purpose: “Just as it is a wise mans duty to reflect on the 
truth, especially its source, and teach it to others, so also is it his duty to combat false teaching 
that contradicts the truth.... Some, like the Moslems and pagans, do not agree with us on the 
authority of any sacred text that might persuade them, as when we use the Old Testament to 
dispute against Jews and the New Testament against heretics.... Thus it is necessary to rely on 
natural reason, which requires the assent of all people, even though reason is deficient in matters 
of theology.” On Ficino and the SCG, see Di Napoli, L’lmmortalita, pp. 130-2; Collins, The 
Secular is Sacred, pp. x, 114-215. 
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and intellect. Chapter 59 is the source of the four arguments that Ficino attri¬ 
butes explicitly to Averroes: 

A1 (. FPT 15.1.4) Si intellectus esset talis corporis actus, ex eo et corpore unum nasceretur 
compositum et unum esse compositi. Non potest autem ex eius congressu cum corpore 
unum fieri, quin ipse evadat corporis particeps. Hanc participationem non admittit mens, 
quam esse ostendit ratio a corporibus absolutam. 

SCG 2.59.3 Hoc autem oporteret esse, si [intellectus] esset mixtus alicui corpori. Et simili¬ 
ter si esset forma alicuius corporis: quia, cum ex forma et materia fiat unum , oportet quod 
forma participet aliquid de natura eius cuius est forma. Impossibile est igitur intellectum 
possibilem esse mixtum corpori, aut esse actum seu formam alicuius corporis. 

A2 {FPT 15.1.5) Si mens forma corporis esset , eodem pacto quaeque susciperet quo et mate¬ 
ria suscipit corporalis. Quod enim est corporis forma nihil absque sua materia suscipit corpo- 
ralis. Quod enim est corporis forma nihil absque sua materia suscipit. Materia vero quicquid 
suscipit, dividuo suscipit modo, unde formae rerum in ea divisae , temporales, particulares 
evadunt. Tales quoque caperet intellectus. Numquam igitur per suas formas universalem 
naturam aliquam comprehenderet. 

SCG 2.59.4 Si esset forma alicuius corporis materialise esset eiusdem generis receptio huius 
intellectus, et receptio materiae primae. Id enim quod est alicuius corporis forma , non recipit 
aliquid absque sua materia. Materia autem prima recipit formas individuates : immo per hoc 
individuantur quod sunt in materia. Intellectus igitur possibilis reciperet formas ut sunt 
individuales. Et sic non cognosceret universalia. 

A3 {FPT 15.1.6) Materia formas, quas possidet , non agnoscit. Ita mens, si iuncta materiae 
per eius consortium eodem pacto caperet quo materiae nihil prorsus agnosceret. 

SCG 2.59.5 Materia prima non est cognoscitiva formarum quas recipit. Si ergo eadem esset 
receptio intellectus possibilis et materiae primae, nec intellectus possibilis cognosceret formas 
receptas. 

A4 (15.1.7) Impossibile est in corpore infinitam ulla ratione esse virtutem. Mentis autem virtus 
est quodammodo infinita. Hinc effici vult, ut mens nullam habeat commercium cum materia. 

SCG 2.59.6 Impossibile est in corpore esse virtutem infinitam _ Intellectus autem possibilis est 

quodammodo virtutis infinitae'. iudicamus enim per ipsum res infinitas secundum nume- 
rum, inquantum per ipsum cognoscimus universalia, sub quibus comprehenduntur parti- 
cularia infinita in potentia. Non est igitur intellectus possibilis virtus in corpore. 

Although Ficino s arguments modify the language, content and form of what 
he took from SCG2 , that work is plainly Ficino’s source: even the order of 
arguments is the same, the same order that appears in the Summa theologiae . 80 

80) The four arguments from Thomas are identified by Allen and Hankins in FPT 4-7, nn. 14- 
17, citing Aquinas, SCG 2.59.3-6, and three of them by Collins, The Secular is Sacred, pp. 194-7; 
see also Aquinas, ST 1.76. obj. 1-4; cf. Mahoney, “Aquinas’s Critique of Averroes’ Doctrine of 
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Moreover, through three dozen chapters of SCG2 , Thomas returns again and 
again to these same issues expressed in the same language, thus also giving 
Ficino most of what he needed not only for his four arguments from Averroes’ 
(Al-4), but also for his three-part excursus (El-3), for the related contextual 
material (Kl-3) and for the three concluding Averroist’ positions (Cl-3). 

Almost all the prominent items in Ficino s discussion can be found in these 
chapters of SCG2: the act and esse of the composite substance; participation; 
the material mode of reception; infinite intellectual power; the individuation 
of species and images; the teachers vanishing knowledge; distinct powers of 
cognition and instinctive judgment; the locations of psychic functions in the 
brain; the cosmology of celestial spheres; the substantiality of intellectual enti¬ 
ties; a different type of being for such entities; and intellection of all the 
knowledge of the human species. 81 The few items emphasized by Ficino but 
not found in these chapters—angels, snubness and the argument from regress 
about common notions—may be clues to Ficino s other sources and, perhaps, 
to the identity of his Averroists.’ 82 

At the start of chapter 56 of SCG2 y summarizing what he had already estab¬ 
lished, Thomas states a key position on the intellect: substantiam intellectualem 
non esse corpus neque virtutem aliquam a corpore dependentem. This claim “that 
intellectual substance is not a body nor any power dependent on a body” is 
very close to the language of Averroes in the Long Commentary : that the Intel¬ 
lect, whether passive or active, neque est corpus neque virtus in corporeP Aver¬ 
roes repeats this phrase again and again. It is the headline of his case against 
Alexander of Aphrodisias, whose views he describes as follows: 


And now from the foregoing argument by Aristotle it has been made clear that [the Intel¬ 
lect] is not any this nor a body nor a power in a body.... On the last issue, however, Alex¬ 
ander maintains and claims that it better suits the context of natural science... that the 
material Intellect is a generated power... as with other powers of the soul. 84 


the Unity of the Intellect,” p. 105, n. 78 on the influence on De unitate intellects on FPT 15.7, 
14, 19. 

81) Passages of SCG 2.46-81 are grouped here with the sections of Ficino s summary as indicated 
above; Al: 50.4; 51.2; 52.1; 52.8; 53.2; 56.3, 14; 57.15-16; 59.3; 62.2; 68.3; 69.9-10; A2: 48.5; 
49.4; 50.6; 59.4; 66.3; 69.11; 76.2; 79.7; A3: 49.4-5; 59.5; A4: 59.6; 69.12; El: 59.8, 10, 13; 
73.13, 30; 75.2-3, 6; E2: 75.4, 7, 14; E3: 49.6; Kl: 75.12; see also 91.9; K2: 47.4; 48.6; 59.17; 
60.1, 6-7; 74.2; 80.6; K3: 60.1; Cl: 51.1; 52.1; 54 tit.; 54.8; 55.3; 59.1; 73.17; 75.10; 78.9; 
C2: 73.36, 39, 41; C3: 73.6-9; 76.9; 81.9. 

82) For snubness in a discussion of the possible intellect, see Aquinas, 57 , II-I.52.1-2. 

83) ACM, pp. 382; ALA, pp. 52-3, 181. 

84) ACM, pp. 393-4; ALA, pp. 63-4, 196-9. 
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Thomas’s shorter version is that “Alexander proposed that the possible intellect 
is some power in us,” and Thomas understands that Averroes denied what 
Alexander asserted . 85 Moreover, the term “power” ( virtus) is ambiguous here: 
it might mean either a faculty , like sensation, or a process , like digestion, or 
a capability , like strength. But in all three cases, on the view attributed here 
to Alexander, the virtus is bodily, and if the body perishes, the virtus perishes 
with it. 

In an earlier chapter, Thomas had used slightly different language to make 
a point not just about powers of a body but also about a body’s form : “every¬ 
thing that is corrupted is a body, if it is corrupted in itself, or else, if it is cor¬ 
rupted by way of accident, it is some form ( forma) or power ( virtus ) of a body 
dependent on body .” 86 In this passage, the form in question might be only an 
accidental form , like a cow’s black color, which could be altered without fur¬ 
ther effect on the cow. And in that case a distinction between power and form 
would not amount to much. Just like a faculty of sensing or a power of digest¬ 
ing, such a form will certainly perish when the cow’s body perishes—though 
not in the direct way that a shape is destroyed when an ax smashes a statue. 
But if someone takes an ax to a cow instead, the form that will cease to ani¬ 
mate the bovine body is a substantial form , the form that the cow needs to be 
a cow, and that form too, individual and bovine, will have been “corrupted by 
way of accident.” 

In yet another place, speaking pointedly against Averroes, Thomas is clearly 
talking about substantial form. Describing his task as showing that “the intel¬ 
lect as to its substance is united as form with some body,” he means to refute 
the contradictory view, call it '-F, that the intellect is not the substantial form 
of the body . 87 But is not at all the message of the Long Commentary , which 
keeps repeating the distinct point, call it -P, that the intellect is not a body or 
a power in a body . 88 Now is compatible with ^F, and for Averroes it ought 
to be compatible because, on his larger theory, he should assert ^P, as he 
repeatedly does, while also holding ^F, as he also should, the reason being that 
if the Intellect were the body’s substantial form, then, since there are many 


85) Aquinas, SCG 2.62.1. 

86) Aquinas, SCG 2.55.8. 

87) Aquinas, SCG 2.70.1; on a new doctrine of substantial form in Albertus Magnus and its key 
role in Thomas’s case against Averroes, see Petagine, Aristotelismo difficile , pp. 18-28, 45, 74-9, 
102-3; Mazzarella, “La Critica di SanTommaso,” pp. 257-9,263-4,277; Laurent, “L’Averroismo,” 
pp. 112-15. 

88) Just in the first five sections of ACM, pp. 379-413, there are about two dozen instances of the 
phrase; Mohammed, Averroes Doctrine of Immortality, pp. 94-5. 
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bodies, there must be many Intellects where only one is wanted. But -P is also 
compatible with the denial of ^F, call it F, that the Intellect is the body’s sub¬ 
stantial form. 

Thus, Averroes holds '-P and should hold '-F, whereas Aquinas professedly 
holds both -P and F, obviously realizing that F contradicts ^F, as follows: 

^P: the Intellect is not a body or a power in a body; 

-F: the Intellect is not the substantial form of the body; 

F: the intellect is the substantial form of the body. 

But Aquinas also seems to suggest that Averroes actually professes ^F, which is 
incorrect, and Ficino follows him in this apparent misunderstanding . 89 

Thomas’s (only apparent) misapprehension, taken as gospel, gets top billing 
in Ficino’s case against Averroes, whom Ficino indicts for denying that “the 
substance of the Intellect can be the form that perfects the body and is its life- 
giving act .” 90 But on this charge Averroes is not guilty. In the first of two pas¬ 
sages of the Long Commentary that alter his usual, and different, restriction on 
the Intellect, that it is “not a body nor a power in a body,” this is what he says 
about forms: 


That it is necessary for the substance receiving these forms not to be a body or a power in a 
body is obvious from the propositions that Aristotle used in this discussion. One of them is 
that this substance receives all material forms, and this is known of this Intellect. The sec¬ 
ond is that everything that receives something must be bare of the nature of the received 
and that its substance must not be a substance in the species of the received. For if the 
receiving item were of the nature of the received, then a thing would receive itself and the 
moving would be the moved. Hence it is necessary that the sense receiving color lacks color 
and that the one receiving sound lacks sound. And this proposition is necessary and beyond 
doubt. This substance called the material Intellect’ has nothing of these material forms in its 
nature. And since material forms are either body or forms in a body i it is obvious that this sub¬ 
stance called the material Intellect’ is neither a body nor a form in a body and thus it is in no 
way mixed with matter . 91 


89) Davidson, Alfrarabi ,, Avicenna and Averroes, pp. 284, 300; for a medieval appreciation of the 
abstention of Averroes from ^F, see De Libera, “Une noetique ‘averroiste,’ ” p. 66, citing Petrus 
Aureolus, In II Sent., 16.1; Taylor, “Agent Intellect,” pp. 32-3, discusses the tensions in the view 
of Averroes that the Agent Intellect is a ‘form for us,’ somehow both ontologically distinct from 
the knower and also intrinsic to the knower, and Sofia Vanni Rovighi, “San Tommaso d’Aquino 
e Averroe,” in L’Averroismo in Italia ,” pp. 224-3, highlights the analogous difficulty in Thomas’s 
hylemorphic account of the intellect, soul and body; below, n. 92. 
w fPT 15.13; above, nn. 16-17. 

91) ACM, p. 383-5; ALA, pp. 54-6, 184-9; compare the language 2 XACM, pp. 147-8, 160, 405, 
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The function of the material or receptive Intellect is to receive material forms, 
forms of particulars which are yet to be made universal and thus intelligible 
by the agent Intellect. In order to receive material forms, claims Averroes, the 
material Intellect cannot already have them and must also be entirely free of 
their type of materiality, having “nothing of these material forms in its nature.” 
The items so stringently excluded from the material Intellect are “ either [a] 
body or [b] forms in a body.” 

The material forms which are (a) “body” are just physical configurations or 
structures of body; their unsuitability for reception by an incorporeal Intellect 
is obvious. With body thus ruled out, (b) “forms in a body,” can only mean 
‘forms that have been in a body,’ disembodied forms suitable for cognizing. 
These forms are still “material,” however: Averroes calls them that. But just as 
the material Intellect is not made of matter, neither are these material forms 
bodies. The Intellect that will receive them, despite its name, is absolutely 
immaterial and incapable of bodily contact. Might these dematerialized mate¬ 
rial forms be substantial forms ? 

A form is substantial only if a composite substance is or was the product of 
that forms having been received by a batch of matter. But before receiving any 
material forms, the material Intellect was already the substance that it is: “this 
substance called the ‘material Intellect,’” in the words of Averroes just cited. 
Hence, material forms receivable by the material Intellect cannot be substan¬ 
tial forms. They are “forms in a body,” however, in the special sense just 
described: ‘forms that have been in a body.’ 

To recapitulate, Averroes tells us, at the end of the passage cited above, that: 


The material Intellect cannot be a material form. 

A material form is either a body or a form in a body. 

Therefore, the material Intellect can be neither a body nor a form in a body. 

But the form in a body that the material Intellect cannot be is not , at least by 
the explicit terms of this argument, a substantial form. In other words, Aver¬ 
roes is not claiming ^F, that the intellect is not the substantial form of the 
body. 

Averroes, a tireless and thorough philosopher, labored to exclude certain 
forms from the nature of the material Intellect, but the forms excluded are not 


where the issue is not forma but perfectio , discussed by Vanni Rovighi, “San Tommaso d’Aquino 
e Averroe,” p. 223; also above, n. 34, for “bare of the nature of the received.” 
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substantial forms. Again and again in the Long Commentary , and from many 
different angles, he makes the case for -P, that the Intellect is not a body or a 
power in a body. He does no such work to prove *-F, however: to show that the 
Intellect is not the substantial form of the body. But claiming is the root 
charge made by Ficino against Averroes. Although '-F is nowhere to be found 
in the Long Commentary , one might gather from the Summa contra gentiles 
that it was taught by Averroes, as Ficino seems to have done . 92 

Although F and ^F are ontological claims about intellect, body and the 
metaphysical relation between them, the main questions addressed by the 
De anima and the Long Commentary are psychological and epistemic : how do 
the senses, soul and intellect work together to cognize external objects? In the 
broadest terms, Thomas’s answer is that cognition is assimilation . 93 When I 
cognize a black cow as black and as a cow, something of me becomes like 
the cow and like its color by sharing their forms. I perceive the cow and its 
color by way of sensible species and intelligible species , which are types of forms. 
Among the intelligible species will be a specific form or quiddity: the cow’s 
cognizable essence or nature, which is an intentional form. But something of 
the cow’s nature must also be substantial —a substantialform. 

The cow-substance is a composite of form and matter, and so am I. When 
a cow-form organizes a suitably disposed batch of matter, a cow is the result. 
The form that does this job is a substantial form, which makes matter into 
a cow-substance. If, in cognizing the cow, my material (receptive) intellect 
receives a bovine substantial form, why will I (or my intellect) not become a 
cow? According to Thomas, one reason is that the forms received when I cog¬ 
nize the cow are neither substantial forms (like Cowness), which make sub¬ 
stances what they are, nor accidental forms (like Blackness), which make them 
how they are. The forms that are the means of cognition are intentional forms 
that do not make substances or accidents, and so my knowledge of cows will 
make me neither one of the herd nor, like all cows, black at night . 94 

In short, Thomas’s theory of cognition does not oblige the material intellect 
to receive the substantial form of a cow in order for the proprietor of that intel¬ 
lect to cognize a cow: an intentional form will do. Accordingly, Thomas can 


92) SCG 2.56.1, 69. 7,70.1. 

93) For this and the next two paragraphs, see the account of Aquinas on cognition in Eleonore 
Stump, Aquinas (London: Routledge, 2003), pp. 244-76. 

94) Thomas also maintains that a recipient s natural mode of reception in processes of change (a 
cold stone receiving the form of heat) differs from a recipient s intentional mode of reception in 
processes of cognition (cognizing the stone by receiving sensible and intelligible species); for 
intentiones with a similar role in Averroes, see ACM, p. 469; ALA, pp. 138, 334. 
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refute the theory of cognition proposed by Averroes without ever touching the 
issue of substantial form, and this, by and large, is how Thomas proceeds. 95 In 
any case, since is a claim about substantial form, Thomas has no reason to 
debate it with the Averroes of the Long Commentary , where substantial form is 
not up for debate. 

Nonetheless, at least two remarks in the Summa could have led Ficino to 
make the mistake that Thomas himself only seems to make in that work: call¬ 
ing a claim made explicitly by Averroes, rather than merely assuming or 
inferring that Averroes held or should hold ^F. The first remark is that ‘Aver¬ 
roes and some ancients proposed that the possible intellect... is as to esse 
separate from the body and is not a form of the body.” 96 If these last words, 
“formam corporis ,” clearly referred to the form that makes a composite sub¬ 
stance what it is—a plausible prima facie reading—then Thomas would be 
talking about substantial form and would be attributing ^F to Averroes. But 
the immediate context in which these words occur, just after the statements 
that became Ficino s Al-4, is about (i) forms in the plural as received by prime 
matter in a non-cognizing way and (ii) the power in a body that the possible 
intellect cannot be. 97 The second point tells us that the intellect does not have 
the limitations of a bodily faculty or process or capability, but none of those 
qualifies as a substantial form, nor do the multiple forms of the first point. 
What Thomas means here by forma corporis is not substantial form—the for¬ 
bearance of a careful reader of the Long Commentary. 

Thomas makes the second remark while summarizing rejected views held 
by Alexander, Empedocles, Galen, Plato and Averroes on intellects relation 
with body: “For if intellectual substance is not united to body only as a mover, 
as Plato proposed, nor conjoined to it only through phantasms, as Averroes 
said, but as a form... .” 98 The words “ continuatur et would be rendered more 
precisely, though awkwardly, by “continued to it.” ‘Continuation is a techni¬ 
cal term for a topic much debated by Averroes, Avicenna and other Muslim 
philosophers; are the many human souls continued, or are they conjoined, 
with the unitary Intellect, and if so, how? The view that Thomas rejects 
while attributing it to Averroes restricts this link at the human end to phan¬ 
tasms. But Thomas says nothing here about views held—by Averroes—on the 


95) For discussions of substantial form, see Aquinas, SCG 2.56.11-12, 58.6, 63.3, 68.3, 72.3, 
80.10, 89.4-6. 

96) Aquinas, SCG 2.59 J', also above, n. 75. 

97) SCG 2.59.5-7. 

98) SCG 2.68.2. 
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Intellect as being or not being a substantial form or any other kind of form." 
In the very next passage, however, Thomas tells us what it takes to be a sub¬ 
stantial form: the form must be the principle of a things existence and must 
join with a material (passive) complement in a unitary act of being, a compos¬ 
ite substance. He then adds that nothing prevents an intellectual substance, 
like the soul, from passing these tests. 100 But he has still said nothing about 
Averroes on substantial form, strictly speaking. 

Thomas’s silence may just be the result of what he did not find in the Long 
Commentary since substantial,’ and the complementary accidental,’ are not 
among the many types of form named there by Averroes: abstracta, aliena, 
artificial ^, complexionalis, composita , corporalis, imaginata, individuata y intel- 
lecta y materials prima, propria, sensibilis, separabilis, simplex and universalis . 101 
And in the Long Commentary Averroes may not have been worried about the 
substance/accident distinction in the domain of form: the main topics of the 
text he was explicating are the psychic or mental processes of sensation, cogni¬ 
tion and intellection, leaving such metaphysical items as substance and acci¬ 
dent outside his core concerns. 102 

What Thomas actually says about Averroes in the Summa contra gentiles 
does not, in any precise way, attribute -F to him. In one place, he writes that 
since Averroes relies on “the words and proof of Aristotle,” his own (Thomas’s) 
task is to show that Aristotle holds F and not ^F. 103 In another place, he claims 
that the arguments used by Averroes fail to prove -F, which would still be true 
if proving ^F were not what Averroes was up to. 104 As a reader of Thomas, 
what Ficino refutes under the name Averroes’ in the Platonic Theology is not 
what it seems to be, in two senses: first, it is not the Averroes whose arguments 
had been read by European philosophers for two and a half centuries in 
Michael Scot’s translation; and it is not even the Averroes of Thomas’s Summa , 


99) Aquinas, SCG 2.68.2; De Libera, “Une noetique averro'iste,’ ” pp. 55-7, 73-5. 

100) Aquinas, SCG, 2.68.3. 

101) ACM, pp. 384.20-1; 386.103-4; 387.10; 388.37, 44; 389.77; 391.124, 129; 410.665; 
414.32; 441.32; 489.295-6. Some critics have concluded that Thomas simply misunderstood 
Averroes: Kassem, “La Philosophic d’Averroes,” pp. 214-17, contested by Francesca Lucchetta, 
“Sulla critica Tomistica alia noetica di Averroe,” Rivista di Filosofia Neo-Scolastica, 73 (1981), 
596-602. 

102) There are a few cases of accidens, as in accidens proprium, but none of accidentalis in the 
phrase forma accidentalis'. ACM 396.364. 

103) Aquinas, SCG 2.70.1. 

104) Aquinas, SCG 2.69.7. 
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strictly speaking, though it looks like an artifact of Ficino’s loose but not 
implausible reading of that long and subtle work. 

The title of Ficino’s equally long and subtle masterpiece, The Platonic Theol¬ 
ogy on the Immortality of Souls, proclaims a purpose larger than producing yet 
another scholastic commentary on Aristotle’s De anima. Yet the very same 
title, by highlighting the endlessly controverted topic of immortality, obliged 
Ficino to deal with the rich Peripatetic tradition that grew out of Aristotle’s 
gnomic comments on soul and intellect. In Ficino’s lifetime and shortly after, 
Pomponazzi and other philosophers took that tradition into debates so intense 
that the very idea of the liberty of philosophizing, in order to survive, had to 
take new strength from events almost fatal to it. In effect, the Aristotelian 
Pomponazzi, whom Ficino influenced, was silenced by his Church for taking 
positions already contested in the Platonic Theology as those of Averroes.’ 
Within a few decades, however, Averroes would speak even louder for Aristo¬ 
tle and for himself in the huge Giunta edition of 1550-2, because of which, in 
the half-century before Descartes was born, the subversive Commentator 
could find more readers than ever. 105 


105) Aristotelis Stagiritae omnia quae extant opera nunc primum selectis translationibus..Averrois 
Cordubensis in ea opera omnes qui ad nospervenere commentarii (Venice: Giunta, 1550-2); Charles 
Schmitt, “Renaissance Averroism Studied through the Venetian Editions of Aristotle-Averroes 
(With Particular Reference to the Giunta Edition of 1550-2),” in LAverroismo in Italia, pp. 121- 
42; Aristotle and the Renaissance (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1983), pp. 22-4, 47-8. 
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Review 


Catarina Dutilh Novaes, Formalizing Medieval Logical Theories: Suppositio , Consequentiae and 
Obligations, Dordrecht: Springer, 2007. ISBN 9781402058523 (hbk), 9781402058530 (ebk) 
(Logic, Epistemology, and the Unity of Science, 7). xii + 314 pp. 

The approach in this book shows nicely what can be achieved with the new methodologies that 
have been developed in the study of medieval philosophy. As Catarina Dutilh Novaes puts it in 
the conclusion, she applies ’’techniques that are currently recognized to be logical to formalize 
medieval logic” (p. 298). Her approach to the medieval texts is that of a modern logician and the 
main results are clearly relevant to what is now being discussed in the philosophy of logic. She is 
not putting much effort into presenting the medieval materials in their own terms, but rather 
intends to “outline aspects of the latter [i.e. medieval logic] that can be considered to be formal/ 
logical from a modern viewpoint” (p. 298). Some decades ago such an approach would most 
probably have entailed anachronism. Genuine and accurate understanding of medieval logic was 
so scarce that the resulting outlines would have been misplaced. But given the recent develop¬ 
ments in the study of medieval philosophy, this approach is now a respectable one and yields very 
interesting results. Methodologically, it is worthwhile to pay attention to the fact that this change 
has been brought about by the availability of critical editions and even translations of medieval 
logical works. To put it simply, we must first edit the manuscripts, study them on their own 
terms, and prepare modern translations. Only after this work has progressed far enough, it 
becomes possible to do what Novaes is quite consciously doing: to make a comparison between 
medieval logical discussions and modern logic. 

A useful guideline for studying the history of philosophy is that the more authentic the inter¬ 
pretations of the sources are the more interesting the results are from a philosophical point of 
view. Misunderstanding a text is rarely of philosophical interest. This is why Novaes’ approach 
would not have been recommendable earlier, i.e. before historical reconstructions of medieval 
logic had progressed far enough. Novaes understands clearly that medieval logic was not the 
same enterprise as modern logic. Indeed, one of the most interesting issues she constantly takes 
up in her book is the relation between these two traditions. Why do they share the name? What 
exactly is it that they have in common? Most interestingly, how crucial for logic are formal pro¬ 
cedures and how should we understand “formal” here? One of the characteristic issues typically 
dealt with in the traditions that have traditionally been called logic, is the inferential relation and 
its counterpart inconsistency. In my view, Novaes has made a good decision in taking the medi¬ 
eval genres of consequentiae and obligationes under particular scrutiny. While the former concen¬ 
trates on the inferential relation as such, the latter provides techniques for discussing consistency. 
The relevant medieval texts ‘taste’ very medieval and as such could not be used to contribute to 
modern logic, but still there is no doubt that calling them “logic” is no mistake even if we under¬ 
stand the word in the sense used for the modern enterprise. It is not equally clear however why 
supposition theory is taken along but the choice does make sense in respect to the fact that any 
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formal system needs to be interpreted in order to count as a logic. Supposition theory does 
something in that direction, whatever it amounts to more exactly. 

Let us look a little more closely at Novaess treatment of obligationes. She wants to call the 
medieval obligational disputations “logical games of consistency maintenance” (e.g. p. 145). In 
my view this is right. The crucial issue in obligational disputations was to construct dynamically 
sets of sentences that are consistent. And the crucial problems dealt with in the texts arise from 
a recognition by good logicians that it is far from easy to define what this means. The task was 
not made easier by the fact that medievals did not have (nor want to have) anything like the 
technical concept of formal consistency of contemporary logic. Still, the main emphasis in obli¬ 
gational disputations was on what we would call formal properties of the sentences at issue. 

Novaes discusses in detail the theories of obligations by Walter Burley, Roger Swyneshed and 
Ralph Strode. After a brief discussion of the texts, the main issue in each case turns out to be the 
formalization of rules and other important details of the theories with the aid of modern logical 
techniques. With these formalizations a modern logician can easily see what is taking place in 
these games, and why these games are interesting. Interestingly, it does not become explicit what 
exactly these games aimed at (nor is that necessary). As is often the case in philosophy, the core 
philosophical interest remains partially inexplicable. 

In my view, Novaes does well in not even trying to attribute any direct parallel for obligationes 
in modern logic. She summarizes much of the scholarly dispute about drawing such parallels, 
starting from Paul Spades counterfactual interpretation. But as scholars of medieval philosophy 
have started to recognize, often there are no modern equivalents to the medieval enterprises. 
Novaes seems to recognize this when she writes: “In terms of modern logical games, there seems 
to be nothing quite equivalent to the obligational game” (p. 214). But finding or creating an 
equivalent is not necessary. The point in gaining a good philosophical understanding of obliga¬ 
tiones is not to get help for a specific modern enterprise such as the theory of counterfactuals or 
belief revision. Understanding medieval logic is beneficial for a modern logician at a much more 
general level. In this sense, it seems to me that Novaes is asking the right kind of questions. She 
suggests that further comparison with modern logical games would pay off. If I understand her 
correctly, the point is not to find the one that would be closest to obligations, but rather to gain 
a deeper understanding of, e.g., the workings of logical games in general. This would of course 
benefit logical work on any of these games. 

It may be that Novaess discussions of supposition consequentiae and obligationes are not very 
helpful for the more historically minded scholars. Her textual comments are brief and the 
amount of material that she discusses is not very wide. (Although it seems to me that it is a fair 
representation of the area in general.) That this is not really a book for the historian becomes 
even more obvious from part 4 of the book on the philosophy of formalization. But here, it 
seems to me, we come to the point at which she becomes explicit about what she has been aiming 
at all along. The main aim of her book lies in philosophy of logic and her most interesting results 
are in this field. 

Section 2 of the conclusion carries the title “What is logic?” Her idea is to contrast medieval 
with modern logic, especially in relation to the procedure of formalization that is so central to 
modern philosophical logic. This discussion is highly interesting in view of the present situation 
in logic. It seems that the enterprise is taking a new turn in the 21st century. Among philoso¬ 
phers the popularity of logic seems to be declining, partly no doubt because towards the end of 
the last century much of the optimism about the possibilities of logical analysis proved to be 
empty. However, at the same time new approaches in logic are gaining interest. The question 
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about the nature of logic is not just a historical curiosity springing from the fact that over history 
the name has been used for so many different enterprises. It is, rather, something that present 
logicians would need to be much clearer about than they actually are. Unlike what the average 
first-year student in philosophy may think, the study of logic involves more than the construc¬ 
tion of arbitrary formal systems. In fact, logic seems to be progressing in a direction that is much 
closer to what the medieval logicians were doing, and thus the study of medieval logic can be 
very beneficial for currect discussions. Novaess book is, I believe, a good example of this. 

Formalizing Medieval Logical Theories , however, is not a very reader-friendly book: it has too 
much the taste of a dissertation, and often the drift and aim of the argument are not clear. It 
needs slow reading. But Novaes has found extremely interesting philosophical ideas in the medi¬ 
eval texts, which makes her study important and interesting. Furthermore, it seems that she 
almost always gets things right, historically and philosophically. 

Department of Philosophy Mikko Yrjonsuuri 

University ofjyvaskyla 
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